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THE MEANING OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


J. Orntn OLIPHANT 
Professor of History 
Bucknell University 


ECAUSE the word meaning appears in the title of this paper, 

I am required to perform not a single but a twofold task.* I 
am required, in the first place, to tell what the term liberal educa- 
tion designates, or refers to, just as, if the title were so altered, I 
should be required to tell what the term French Revolution com- 
prehends, or embraces. In order to perform this part of my task 
adequately, I assume that I must state the purpose of liberal 
education and that I must also tell how one should go about getting 
such an education. But I am required, I think, to do even more 
than that. I am obliged, in the second place, to suggest, if I can, 
what value or significance a man can expect to derive from his 
engagement in the process of a liberal education. That the term 
liberal education has meaning in this sense there can be no doubt. 
Just as a tree can have meaning to man in the sense that it can give 
him beauty, shade, and shelter, so liberal education can have mean- 
ing to man in the sense that it can give him beauty, comfort, and 
security. Hence it seems clear that I must exploit fully the meaning 
of the word meaning if my exposition of my title is to give us a 
good understanding of the concept of liberal education. Let us try, 
then, to find a precise definition of the two words on the meaning 
of which this entire paper is a commentary. 

The words liberal and education are of ancient and honorable 
Latin lineage. The word liberal derives from the adjective liberalis, 
which in Latin usage meant, inter alia, two things: first, “of or 
belonging to freedom,” and, secondly, “befitting a free man.” Using 
Webster's New International Dictionary as our authority, we find 
that the word liberal, as an adjective in American usage, signifies, 
first of all, “befitting, or worthy of, a man of free birth,” with 
which meaning are also associated the terms liberal education and 

*An address delivered at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., on March 


1, 1945. Here and there I have altered the original text, principally i in order 
to adapt it to changes which have taken place since the spring of 1945. 
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liberal arts. But as we proceed with our investigation we discover 
also that our usage permits another meaning of the adjective 
liberal, namely, “not narrow or contracted in mind ; broad-minded ; 
catholic ; free from bigotry.” Basically, therefore, the Latin adjective 
liberalis and its English derivative liberal are both associated with 
the concept of freedom and with that of the behavior of men who 
are free. So much, then, for the word liberal. We pass on to the 
word education, a word derived from the Latin noun educatio, 
which to the Romans meant “breeding, rearing, training, bringing 
up, education.” The noun educatio is derived from the verb edu- 
care, meaning “to bring up, to rear, to educate.” From this Latin 
origin we can determine the fundamental meaning of the word 
education. 


How, then, may we fairly define the term liberal education? In- 
asmuch as we are all free, that is, free in the sense that no one of 
us is legally a slave, it can mean little for us to say that to us a 
liberal education is one fit for a free man. We had better say that 
it is an education fit for every man in a free society. And let me 
here explain that, when I use the word man in connection with the 


term liberal education, I use it in its generic sense—that is, in the 
sense of the Greek word anthrépos, which, as you know, is either 
masculine or feminine. How, then, I repeat, shall we define the 
term liberal education? The only education that I can conceive of 
as liberal is one which acts to set the mind of man free; one which, 
in the process of its fulfillment, leads man onward and upward to 
newer and nobler freedoms ; one which ultimately puts man in the 
state of understanding, a condition of being which is of the essence 
of the good life. Because it is concerned with the mind of man, 
liberal education is perforce of the mind and of the spirit ; it is not, 
therefore, to be confounded with mere training. For, whereas train- 
ing is proper for a dog or a horse, only education is appropriate 
for a man. A dog or a horse can be trained to do tricks, but neither 
a dog nor a horse can be educated, for neither one of them by his 
nature is capable of acquiring freedom of choice. But man among 
animals is unique—unique because he can be educated ; that is, he 
can become possessed of such understanding as will give him free- 
dom to choose: freedom to choose the good rather than the bad, or 
at least to choose the better rather than the worse. Liberal educa- 
tion, therefore, by its nature protests against such training as tends 
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to enslave the human intellect by restricting the range of the choices 
man can make. Education which is not liberal, I am bold enough 
to say, is not really education. To call training for a trade education 
is, I think, to misapply the meaning of a word. 

I know that I have now laid myself open to a merciless cross- 
examination. But perhaps I can lighten the impact of such examina- 
tion by anticipating some of the questions you would ask me, if you 
were now at liberty to interrupt me, and by doing my best to 
answer such questions. Let us take these questions in the order in 
which they would logically arise. 

If the pursuit of a liberal education is essentially a quest for 
intellectual emancipation, as I have declared it to be, what agent 
should one seek to lay hold of, or what force should one endeavor 
tc harness, as the means of achieving the goal of such emancipation ? 
I think that I can answer this question briefly by calling your 
attention to a passage in a book of which most of you no doubt 
have some knowledge. In the gospel of John, chapter 8, verse 32, 
as it is recorded in the King James version of the Bible, we read: 
“And ye shali know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
This passage, if broadly construed so as to include the concepts 
of goodness and beauty, is an epitome of everything that I care 
to say on the subject of liberal education. We might paraphrase 
the passage by saying that one should pursue truth in order to 
gain understanding, for it is only by gaining understanding that 
one’s mind can be set free. 

But, you may ask, from what should the mind of man be emanci- 
pated? The answer to this question is, I think, not far to seek. The 
mind of man should be emancipated from ignorance, for ignorance 
fosters such unlovely traits as provincialism, fear, selfishness, in- 
tellectual and moral dependence, and, in general, indifference to 
truth, goodness, and beauty. By common consent we say that a 
man who exemplifies such traits is not a liberal man; he neither 
devises liberal things, nor by liberal things does he stand. On the 
contrary, by common consent, we say that a man is liberal who 
loves truth for its own sake, and who will make sacrifices that 
truth may prevail; who is broadly tolerant of the shortcomings 
of his fellow men and pleasingly urbane in his intercourse with 
them; who loves beauty, whether it be of thought or of things; 
who has rational convictions as to goodness and the courage to 
defend such convictions though the world be against him. Such a 
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person is a fit product of liberal education. Such a person we 
expect to devise liberal things and to stand by them. Such a person 
has become emancipated: he has become free to choose truth, 
goodness, and beauty; for truth, goodness, and beauty have come 
within his ken, and he has seen that these are riches greatly to be 
desired. If he knew not of them, he would be neither free nor will- 
ing to choose them. 

By way of illustrating the condition of an unfree mind, let us 
look closely at one of the illiberal traits that I have mentioned. 
Let us look at the trait that I have called provincialism. Who is 
the provincial-minded person? We recognize him when we meet 
him, although we may fail to recognize him when we look into a 
mirror. We recognize him, not in contrast to a fully emancipated 
man, for no one ever achieves complete emancipation. We recognize 
him because we perceive him to be in heavy bondage to the mind 
of his own community. His choices are conditioned by the climate 
of opinion that prevails in the narrow world he inhabits. If he has 
grown up in a militantly Protestant community, he may fear, or 
even hate, Roman Catholics or Jews, for in such environment he 
may not learn that most Roman Catholics and most Jews are 
respectable persons. In such environment he may not learn that 
ways of life and modes of thought different from those which his 
own community knows and accepts need not be pernicious ways 
and modes. But, if perchance he should become emancipated in 
respect of religious or racial attitudes, he may remain in bondage 
in respect of other things. He may look upon persons born outside 
his community as foreigners, and consequently as unclean. He may 
believe that only one political party, let us say the Republican 
party, is both safe and respectable for the reason that his own 
community is of such opinion; and, if he so believes, he is not, of 
course, free to vote for a man who is superior to the candidate of 
his own party. Even in lesser ways a man may be provincially or 
parochially restrained. His bondage to a time-honored almanac, 
for instance, may prevent his going fishing on a given day, even 
though it is not raining and he feels like going; or a similar 
bondage may prevent his planting vegetable seeds on,a given day, 
even though the soil is ready to receive them and the danger of 
frost is past. Truly it is remarkable, when we stop to think of the 
subject, how much our freedom of choice may be restricted by the 
environment in which we are placed. 
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The provincialism of time is no less enslaving than is the provin- 
cialism of place, for the provincialism of time encloses a person 
within the narrow limits of his own era. Such, I fear, is the un- 
happy consequence of considerable intellectual effort in our day. 
Intent upon becoming aware of what they mistake for their world, 
not a few persons of our era give heed only to what is contem- 
poraneous. Of the past, which they conceive to be dead, they are 
highly impatient, if not openly contemptuous. They study, for 
example, what they call current history—a contradiction in terms, 
if there can be such a thing. For the study of history means nothing 
unless it yields perspective. In fact, a study of current events as 
current events can not rightly be called a study of history. The 
present, because it is but the latest of many eras of man’s life on 
the earth, can be understood only in the light of what earlier genera- 
tions of men have thought and done. The person who knows only 
the present is, indeed, disinherited—cut off from his rich cultural 
heritage. He has no adequate frame of reference. He is adrift in 
a world he can not hope to understand. Because his mind can not 
roam through the ages, he has little freedom to make comparisons 
and contrasts. So we expect him to make grotesque errors. We 
expect him to ascribe uniqueness to things that have been abundant. 
We expect him to come upon old things and to tell us that he has 
discovered new things. We expect him to call little men great men, 
for he can not measure the men of his time by the men of other 
times. We expect him to mistake slight books for great books, for 
he knows not the classics of the ages. He can not profit by the 
humbling experience—experience every serious student of history 
sooner or later must have—of discovering that a good idea that he 
has conceived had also been conceived by men of an earlier age. 
Only by such experience can one fully learn that men of earlier 
times had intelligence and that they knew how to use it. The impact 
of such experience, repeated again and again, can hardly fail to 
crack the hardest shell of provincial complacency—can hardly fail 
to set free the most contracted mind. But one who lives only in 
the present can not hope to achieve such emancipation. 

Our discussion has brought us to a question as thorny as it is 
pertinent, namely, How can we learn the truth that will set us free? 
With particular reference to school and college, this general 
question resolves itself into these two lesser questions: What sub- 
jects should we study? How should these subjects be studied? Or, 
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if we prefer, we may express these questions in these words: Are 
some subjects liberal and other subjects illiberal? Is there a liberal 
method as well as an illiberal method of studying any subject? Let 
us face these questions with candor, for they strike at the heart of 
our problem. 

No one can emancipate his mind by digging indiscriminately in 
any one field of intellectual endeavor, but there are few such fields 
from which by proper digging one may not extract something that 
will help him to do so. Subject matter, therefore, is not of the 
essence of liberal education. More important than the subject is 
the way in which the subject is studied. Physics, for example, can 
be either a liberal or an illiberal subject. If it is so studied as to 
make of a person an efficient but a narrow-minded laboratory 
technician, it is illiberal ; but, if it is so studied as to make one aware 
of physical laws and of what is commonly called the scientific 
method of discovering truth, it is one of the most liberal of sub- 
jects. And so of other subjects. Even the humanities can be so 
studied that their liberalizing effect will be missed. A rigorous 
combing of Greek literature that had for its object the gathering 
of materials for a learned disquisition on the optative mood could 
not, I think, be defended as an exercise in liberalism. Such studies 
are for the specialist only. But Greek literature is a cultural quarry 
which, if it be intelligently worked, will yield a handsome liberal 
reward. So too of the study of Latin literature. A painstaking 
analysis of Cicero’s writings to determine how much or how little 
use Cicero made of the ablative absolute would, for the purpose of 
liberal education, be beside the mark. Yet no informed person will 
deny that great liberal values can be derived from the study of 
Cicero and other Roman authors. So also of a subject supposed to 
be a very practical one—a he-man subject—the subject of law. If 
law is studied, as it ordinarily is studied, merely as a body of rules 
to be applied solely for the winning of cases, it must be called a 
vocational subject. But if it is studied as Roscoe Pound has studied 
it, that is, historically and philosophically, law is one of the most 
liberal of subjects, one which will help to make the student aware 
of a significant part of his cultural heritage. And so we might go 
on indefinitely, but we should gain little by doing so. We have 
learned, I hope, that subject matter is less important in the concept 
of liberal education than are method of presenting and attitude in 
studying subject matter. 
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Yet I would not have anyone believe that subject matter should 
be disregarded. I would not have anyone think that it is unimpor- 
tant whether we study this subject or that one. For the purpose 
of liberal education, some subjects are practically worthless. For 
example, the contributions to a liberal education of courses in 
sharpening chisels, in operating a typewriter, or in building bird- 
houses would be so slight that I should not think of urging their 
inclusion either in the curriculum of a liberal-arts school or in that 
of a liberal-arts college. All such activities might better be regarded 
as extra-curricular. What, then, should be included in a liberal-arts 
curriculum? Without much elaboration, for our time is short, I 
shall list a few subjects or fields, the study of which, I think, can 
be highly rewarding. The order of my listing is not important. A 
liberal-arts curriculum should include languages, ancient and 
modern ; literature—not literature in the English language only, 
but literature in several languages; mathematics and natural 
science ; social studies, such as economics, sociology, and politics ; 
art and music; logic; psychology; ethics and religion; and, above 
all else, history and philosophy. 

Why should one pursue such studies? One should do so because 
such a program of studies, if pursued attentively through school 
and college, would serve well the purpose of liberal education. It 
would do much toward making a young person aware of his uni- 
verse. It would permit him to observe how intelligent men of any 
age of which we have records have come to grips with the problems 
of human existence. It would permit him to see how men eager for 
understanding have gone their diverse ways in quest of truth, 
goodness, and beauty ; how, for instance, they have discovered and 
used the historical method and what has been called, rightly or 
wrongly, the scientific method. It would permit him, as Woodrow 
Wilson once said, to come to himself. It would do so by giving him 
knowledge of his own powers and of his own limitations, and by 
putting in his hands tools with which he could work out his own 
limited destiny. Though its principal purpose admittedly is that ot 
orientation, such a program of studies as I have mentioned need 
not be superficial. Surely no informed person would say that a 
course in any one of the above-mentioned subjects or fields, if 
honestly pursued, would encourage one to cultivate the habit of 
doodling. It is presumed, moreover, that one pursuing such a pro- 
gram of studies would discover a particular aptitude or interest, 
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and that he would be allowed considerable freedom to concentrate 
his efforts in one subject or in one field. And, finally, by its em- 
phasis upon history and philosophy, such a program would tend 
to give a student perspective of man and his culture and to teach 
him to look at life not in its diversity but in its unity. 

But can we assure a student that, if he faithfully devotes himself 
to such a program of studies in school and in college for, let us say, 
fifteen or sixteen years, he will come forth a liberally educated man? 
Fortunately, I think, we can not. Such a discipline can not make 
any young man a liberally educated person; it can only put him 
in the way of becoming such a person. Indeed, a college degree 
from the best of our liberal-arts colleges is no guarantee that a 
liberal education has been part of the experience of the young man 
or woman who holds the diploma. It can be a testimony of prog- 
‘ress, of great progress, toward such an education; but frequently, 
alas, it is only a receipt for tuition paid, for courses taken, and for 
credits recorded. Our schools and our colleges, I repeat, can not 
educate us; they can only discipline our minds so that we shall 
have a better opportunity to educate ourselves and to observe in 
others the good fruits of education. By studying subjects such as 
I have named, under the guidance of liberal-minded teachers, we 
can be brought to an understanding of truth, goodness, and beauty 
such as we otherwise might never have dreamed of. We can be 
taken to a lofty summit and can there be shown the glories and the 
splendors that a well-lived life can yield. We can be brought to see 
the difference between the good life and a mean life, and we can 
be so emancipated that we shall want to choose the good one rather 
than a mean one. All this a liberal program of studies can give us. 
But it can not thrust us into the good life. The good life we must 
choose to gain for ourselves, and we can achieve it only by traveling 
a hard road through a weary land. 

But, though the road may be both hard and long, we need not 
be discouraged, for if we look about us we shall see some who have 
not faltered or fallen by the way. In them we can see exemplified 
the good fruits of liberal education. We all knew of and admired 
the late Mr. Justice Holmes, and we now revere his memory. One 
would look long to find a better product of liberal education than 
was Mr. Holmes. By profession he was a specialist—a good one, 
too. But as a young lawyer he was not solely concerned with writ- 
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ing briefs and with arguing causes, and later as a justice, first of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts and then of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he was not solely concerned with read- 
ing lawyers’ briefs and with writing commonplace opinions. He 
was a scholar and a philosopher, and he brought to his professional 
labors the good fruits of his liberal studies. He loved truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, and he never gave up his pursuit of them. When 
he was well past ninety, and had given up his professional labors, 
he continued to read Plato for the purpose, as he said, of improving 
his mind. Some of us knew Carl Becker, the man who in his genera- 
tion adorned the American historical profession. Mr. Becker was 
a specialist, a good one; but Mr. Becker also was liberally educated, 
a man who was equally at home with the great and the small of 
every age. He was a philosopher as well as a historian, a man 
whose mind glowed with the wisdom of the ages. He was an artist 
as well as a linguist, a man who could read with understanding, 
who could think with precision, and who could express his thoughts 
with force and with elegance. Hence everything that he wrote is 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. To hear it said of us that we 
are like these men would be to hear ourselves praised more highly 
than most of us could hope to deserve. To say, therefore, as in 
truth we must say, that liberal education will do less for us who 
are lesser men than were Mr. Holmes and Mr. Becker is to say 
nothing disparaging of liberal education. For we too, in our little 
ways, can learn to be artists in living. 


Thus we have seen that school and college, functioning as institu- 
tions of liberal education, can start us upon a significant journey 
equipped with compass and with guide-book, and that they can 
give us the hope that some day we may come within sight of the 
promised land. This is no slight accomplishment. But school and 
college can do even more than that for us. In the process of disci- 
plining our minds, they can pack our traveling-bags with other 
useful things. They can so equip us as to make us alert travelers 
on the journey of life. What else can they give us that will not soon 
become excess luggage? 

They can see to it, if we are willing for them to do so, that we 
acquire the art of reading. Ability to read is a sine qua non of 
liberal education, and it is an accomplishment not easy to come by, 
as every thoughtful man has perceived. No one knew the difficulty 
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of learning to read better than did Goethe, who, near the end of his 
long and fruitful life, is said to have remarked : “These good people 
do not know how much time and effort it takes to learn how to 
read. I have been working at it for eighty years and I cannot say 
that I have succeeded yet.” Yet we boast that in the United States 
of America the rate of literacy is very high, and by that boast we 
mean that most Americans can read on some level. But on what 
level? The evidence is conclusive that many of them read on a low 
level. On what level should a college graduate read? Obviously, on 
the adult level. What does that mean? It means that a person who 
is grown up should be able to read and comprehend books, good 
books—not merely sentences, or even paragraphs, taken from good 
books—but good books in toto. How many of us could survive such 
a test? Let me be specific. How many of us can read, even in 
English translation, Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, Calvin's 
Institutes, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason? By unanimous consent, 
these are great books. How many of us can read Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species, Lester F. 
Ward’s Pure Sociology? By general consent, these too are great 
books. How many of us can read any thoughtful, well-written book 
and then tell, orally or in writing, what the book contains? If we 
fall down under a test such as this one, can we truthfully say that 
we have acquired the art of reading? 

Why is ability to read a sine qua non of liberal education? It is 
such precisely because it is principally by reading that we push out 
the frontiers of our knowledge and thus enlarge our power to make 
choices, which power, as we have seen, is of the essence of mental 
emancipation. A few commonplace illustrations will suffice to make 
clear this point. Ability to read as adult persons should read would 
permit us to choose the Atlantic Monthly rather than Look mag- 
azine, to choose William Wordsworth rather than Harold Bell 
Wright, to pass an evening with William Ellery Channing rather 
than with the broadcaster of a fight in Madison Square Garden. 
How anyone can hope to enter into the good life without having 
practically mastered the art of reading I do not understand. 

School and college can also see to it that we acquire another art, 
the art of adequate expression. We should be satisfied with nothing 
less than mastery of the English language. Such mastery we may 
strive to attain by studying and by imitating the writings of recog- 
nized masters of English. Of good writing in English there is no 
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dearth. Through many generations talented authors have greatly 
enriched the literature of the English-speaking peoples. The state 
papers of Abraham Lincoln, the essays of Macaulay, the poems 
of Milton, the plays of Shakespeare—these writings are treasured 
the world over by men who call the English language their own. 
And, if time permitted, we could easily lengthen this list. But why 
should we, who can hardly dare hope that our accomplishments 
may rival the achievements of the masters, labor to attain as great 
a mastery of English as these men possessed? We should do so for 
at least two reasons. First of all, the better we understand English 
the more we shall appreciate good writing in English. Only by 
making ourselves good craftsmen can we understand the superior 
craftsmanship of masters. Only by making ourselves artists can we 
fully appreciate the superb artistry of great artists. There is beauty 
in good writing, as there is beauty in good painting, that is wholly 
lost on minds that have not become sensitive. To make our minds 
more sensitive to beauty is, therefore, a good reason for us to labor 
to master the English language. But there is another reason—a 
very practical reason—for our striving to become masters of Eng- 
lish. Only by gaining such mastery can we make the best use of our 
talents. Much of the truth that we perceive we can adequately 
impart to others only in words precisely chosen and in sentences 
correctly formed of such words. If we speak ambiguously, we shall 
not be listened to, no matter how good our thoughts may be; for 
a good thought that is poorly expressed is like a good cigar that is 
too wet to be smoked: it evokes a feeling of exasperation. By 
learning to express our thoughts clearly, we enlarge our freedom 
of choosing. By thus extending the area of our mental freedom, we 
acquire the power to choose whether we shall stifle or enlighten 
those who may happen to listen to us. By entering into the free- 
dom that can be so gained, we may better understand the influence 
wielded by two great English-speaking statesmen of the present 
century, the one an American and the other a Briton. Woodrow 
Wilson was a master of English; Winston Churchill is a master 
of English. During the first World War, the eloquence of the 
American President captured the hearts and the minds of all 
English-speaking people ; during the second World War, the voice 
of the British Prime Minister was listened to, again and again, 
with rapt attention by men and women wherever English is spoken. 
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But, important though they undoubtedly are, the art of reading 
and the art of expression are not the only valuable things that 
school and college can put into our luggage. For school and college 
can see to it, also, that we lay hold of the greatest of all the arts, 
the art of thinking. Man in the good life is, to use a famous phrase 
of Emerson’s, man thinking. We should take care, then, that we 
really learn to think; that we do not stop with learning to count 
and with learning to memorize. We ought not to waste our time 
cluttering our minds with miscellaneous facts in the expectation of 
answering jackpot questions. As often as not, such questions are 
not worth answering. We should learn how to gather facts, how 
to make comparisons and contrasts, how to make generalizations 
that are warranted by the evidence in hand. We should learn how 
to advance logically from one stage of a mental process to another, 
so that we may at last arrive at a conclusion, not at a non sequitur. 
Diligent study of the materials that I have heretofore mentioned, 
under the leadership of discerning teachers, could put us in the 
way of becoming clear thinkers, just as it could put us in the way 
of becoming good readers, good speakers, and good writers. More 
than this it would hardly be fair to expect of the best school or of 
the best college. 


Having in a variety of ways illustrated the meaning of liberal 
education in respect of that to which it refers, I now turn to the 
second part of my task, namely, that of explaining the meaning of 
liberal education in respect of its significance or value to man. To 
me the term /iberal education has a significance which some persons 
may be unwilling to admit. I affirm that its greatest significance is 
to be found in the practical uses to which it can be put. I do not 
say, of course, that any part of liberal education is intended to 
serve as a substitute for an apprenticeship to a vocation; I do not 
say that any part of it is intended to teach one the tricks of high- 
pressure salesmanship. The intention of liberal education is quite 
the reverse of that. Liberal education is not practical, then, in the 
sense that a course in manual training may be practical, or in the 
sense that a course in repairing automobiles may be practical. It 
is practical in a more fundamental sense: in the sense that the 
foundation of a house is practical. One does not live in the founda- 
tion of a house, to be sure, but neither does one live securely in a 
house that does not rest upon a solid foundation. A liberal educa- 
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tion, whatever its adverse critics may say of its impracticality, 
actually does provide a substantial foundation for good living. It 
serves the wealthy as well as the poor. It serves the man who works 
with his hands as well as the man who works with his mind. It 
holds out to men in all walks of life the opportunity to achieve good 
living in democracy. 


Liberal education can greatly enrich the life of a man who works 
at a trade. Whether such a person has gone a short way or a long 
way in quest of intellectual emancipation, such journeying will not 
have been in vain. For man working can also be man thinking. 
However much his body may be confined by the machine he tends, 
a man thus employed can truly let his mind go free. He can let it 
seek good things in every way that has been opened to it. Truth, 
goodness, and beauty—these things can not be concealed from an 
emancipated mind ; they laugh in the faces of those who think that 
they can be so hidden. It is true, also, that liberal education can 
serve a man during the hours when he is not working to earn his 
bread. How will he pass these hours? That will depend upon the 
power he has acquired to make choices. He may pass them well or 
pass them ill, but pass them he must. He may enjoy them or he 
may despise them; he can not avoid them. For no man, either by 
working or by thinking, can make fewer the hours of a day. 


Liberal education can serve equally well the man who earns his 
living by practicing a profession. Such education can make no man 
a specialist, but it can make any specialist a better man; it can lay 
a firm foundation for good living by men of every specialty. Spe- 
cialists we must have; there seems to be no end to the good uses 
we can make of them. But specialists who are only specialists may 
be dangerous citizens. They are likely not to know the heavy limita- 
tions of specialization. Because they can speak with authority on 
one subject, they may be tempted to think that they can speak with 
authority on many subjects. A specialist in pugilism, for example, 
may try his hand at literary criticism, or a high-octane industrialist 
may offer the questionable opinion that history is “the bunk.” 
Before he becomes a specialist, a person should receive such disci- 
pline as will tend to make him a good citizen when he is not busy 
practicing his specialty. Such discipline an education on liberal 
principles will, I think, tend to give him. 


We have now come to our final illustration of the practical value 
Pp 
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of liberal education, namely, the opportunity it holds out to men 
of different occupations and of varying intelligence to live together 
with considerable understanding of one another in a way of life we 
call democratic. In a democratic society all men can and should 
participate in making choices for the group. If some of them are 
ignorant specialists, how will they vote? If others of them are en- 
slaved by parochial prejudices, or by class or racial or religious 
hatreds, how will they vote? What will be the meaning of a choice 
determined by a majority of votes cast in so unfree an atmosphere? 
It seems obvious that men who vote should vote as emancipated 
men, not as men whose minds are enchained by narrow interests, 
by petty prejudices, or by irrational hatreds. Of such burdens men 
can free their minds only by means of liberal education. It should 
follow, therefore, that a liberal education for all men, an education 
that would lay a foundation for all the vocations and for all the 
professions, should give men in common some understanding of 
the values of what we call the good life. By such education men on 
the higher levels of life and men on the lower levels of life should 
be brought together by a common appreciation of the good things 
of the mind and of the spirit. From their common appreciation of 
truth, goodness, and beauty, they should discover the brotherhood 
of men of every race and of every faith. 
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I 


HE PURPOSE of this essay is to present certain observations 
T on the general program for foreign students in American col- 
leges and universities. The part of the program with which I am 
most familiar is the six- or eight-week period of preliminary prepa- 
ration that many foreign students go through shortly after their 
arrival in the United States. This period is usually referred to by 
the agency, organization, or individual sponsor in charge of the 
foreign student’s complete program of study as “orientation,” or 
as “the orientation course.” The special division or department of 
the college in charge of conducting an orientation course is called 
an English-language institute, an institute for foreign students, or 
an orientation center. My experience, save for a tour of duty as 
consultant for the Institute of International Education during the 
summer months of 1950, has been confined almost entirely to the 
work of the English Language Institute at Bucknell University. 
My work, however, has forced me inevitably to become aware of 
details in the general program for foreign students in America, 
and it is upon both the more limited and the larger aspects of the 
program that I propose to make the following remarks. 


In a report’ issued recently by the Institute of International 
Education, the number of foreign students in the United States in 
1950 was estimated to be more than 31,000. Of this number the 
Institute had an accurate count of 29,813. From an additional 
number, estimated at 1,200, the Institute had received either no 
reply at all or only partial answers to requests for information. The 
figure 29,813, however, shows an increase in the population of 
foreign students in America of 3,000 over the figure for the pre- 


Susan Wagner, “Foreign Students in the United States,” LI.E. News Bul- 
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ceding year. Susan Wagner, author of the report to which I have 
referred, makes the following comment : 


A paradoxical fact may be inferred from these statistics: 
Whereas production for war has been accelerated in most 
countries, the process of cultural interchange is growing 
steadily. Americans, the foreign students themselves, and 
their governments are all intensifying their efforts to con- 
tribute to the process. 


One more detail from Miss Wagner’s report may be tabulated, 
namely, the statistics indicating the representation from the ten 
countries that in numbers of students headed the list for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51: 


Canada 4,498 India 1,136 Colombia 834 
China 3,549 Mexico 871 Iran 773 
Germany 1,264 Philippine Cuba 769 

Islands 839 Japan 716 


This movement of foreign students to the United States, to spend 
from one to four years in undergraduate or postgraduate study in 
American colleges and universities, has been growing steadily since 
1940. Many of us who spent our undergraduate or postgraduate 
years in the colleges of the twenties or thirties can recall the special 
curiosity with which we regarded the few foreign students who 
appeared from time to time on our campuses, usually in the rdle of 
special students. It was rumored that they were princes, incognito, 
especially if they hailed from the Orient or Near East, some day to 
be revealed as potentates, or that they were the sons and daughters 
of immensely wealthy Europeans. The thought that they might have 
come to America seeking knowledge was not an idea that we as 
undergraduates entertained seriously. But in 1940, or thereabout, 
our world of higher education began to be aware of one of the 
significant results of the Good Neighbor Policy of our government, 
especially as this policy affected our relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica. Colombians, Chileans, Brazilians, and Uruguayans, not to men- 
tion students from all the other sixteen nations to the south, began 
to appear in American colleges in increasing numbers. These stu- 
dents had come, not as in former decades, on their own, at the wish 
of their parents, or, occasionally, in the line of official duty, but as 
the result of the establishment of programs of cultural interchange 
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carefully worked out between our government and theirs. The more 
general purpose of cultural interchange, as the particular needs of 
Latin-American countries became known, soon became particular- 
ized in programs of technological interchange with the advantages 
in learning put frankly on the side of the foreign student. The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, for example, became interested 
especially in the problems of public health that confronted so many 
of the Latin-American nations and, as a result, established, with 
the codperation of schools of public health at such universities as 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Michigan, excellent training pro- 
grams for Latin-American physicians, surgeons, and sanitary engi- 
neers. By 1942, the migration of foreign students to the United 
States had begun to take on the appearance of another highly organ- 
ized American enterprise. 


The development of this enterprise was accelerated greatly by 
the advent of the second World War and by the consequent multi- 
plication of agencies and organizations, in the United States and in 
nations all over the world, that were committed to the cause of 
international understanding. Obviously the sudden curtailment of 
educational opportunities in the great European centers of learning 
left no choice to Latin-American and other students whose prede- 
cessors had for years followed a traditional pattern of completing 
their studies abroad, especially in England, France, or Germany. 
Whatever may have been the private opinion of many a European 
intellectual, and undoubtedly some of these opinions were shadowed 
with despair, the center of the world’s professional training shifted 
of necessity from Europe to the United States. Furthermore, the 
rapid recovery of the United States from the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor and the subsequent overwhelming success of American 
arms on vast fields of battle in a highly technological struggle could 
not but enhance the reputation of American scientific and techno- 
logical training. It became widely known that American professors, 
especially scientists and technologists, had contributed largely and 
basically to this complicated military success. Brilliant foreign stu- 
dents were forced, if they were at all unwilling, to regard the 
technological research of American universities as superior to that 
of European universities. The first students to arrive under the 
new programs of interchange found excellent laboratories and li- 
braries, and it was not long before they were writing to the agencies 
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and governments concerned for their welfare elaborate requests to 
increase the advantages of their fellowships, to make similar oppor- 
tunities available to many more of their countrymen, and “please” 
to extend the time allowed for study from one to three or four years. 


Not all the results of this experiment in American education can 
be attributed, of course, to circumstances created by the second 
World War; but in the acceleration of the process the war played 
an important part. A second cause of acceleration, as I have sug- 
gested above, was the multiplication of agencies and organizations, 
both in America and in other nations around the world, that were 
and are committed to the cause of international understanding. In 
many instances, to be sure, these agencies themselves are not new, 
but they have been reorganized to give new emphasis to special 
divisions of their work, or, in other instances, to add a particular 
concern for the foreign student. They have raised money, have 
established fellowships, and in a great variety of ways have tried to 
make the foreign student feel “at home” during his stay in the 
United States. I doubt whether anyone would challenge my opinion 
that the agency most actively and multifariously engaged in the 
general program for foreign students is the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, with headquarters in New York. The Institute 
acts as special agent for numerous organizations—colleges, univer- 
sities, private foundations, and municipal, state, and federal institu- 
tions—that are interested in the general program of cultural ex- 
change. The Institute is a private agency engaged in an inter- 
national enterprise. It would be inappropriate to list here the names 
of all the agencies that in one way or another have made, and are 
continuing to make, contributions to the general program for 
foreign students. The names of a few should be sufficient, I think, 
to show their variety and to suggest, furthermore, that in 1951 the 
rather “normal” presence of foreign students in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States is not the result of mere cir- 
cumstance, but is rather the result of a concerted interest in the 
cause of international understanding. Here is a partial list: the 
Government of the United States, especially through its Department 
of State and its Department of the Army, through its Economic 
Cooperation Administration, familiarly known as E.C.A., through 
the United States Office of Education, and through such legislative 
acts as those resulting in the establishment of the Smith-Mundt 
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Fellowships and the Fulbright Travel Grants ; and, besides our gov- 
ernment, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the English Speaking Union, the Seagram Interna- 
tional Fellowship Program, the American Legion, UNESCO, the 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, the American 
Association of University Women, and Rotary International. This 
is only the beginning of a list that would require pages to complete. 
It is intended to suggest the importance and variety of organizations 
interested in the program for foreign students. On what they con- 
sider to be the best kind of program to which the foreign student 
should be exposed during his tour of study in the United States, 
there are among these agencies differences of opinion, but on one 
substantial principle they are all united. They are bound by a belief 
in the importance of promoting international understanding and 
by the basic assumption that such understanding may best be 
realized by bringing together, in an atmosphere of cultural ex- 
change, the young men and women who in the near future are most 
likely to be charged with the duties and responsibilities of leadership 
in the nations of the world. 


Since 1948, with the gradual, though still only partial, restoration 
of all educational facilities in Europe, a movement of students has 
begun also to flow from the United States to other lands; but the 
interesting corollary to this fact is that the flow of foreign students 
to the United States is stil! increasing. This means that the oppor- 
tunity to promote the development of international understanding 
through the medium of this program now has become the most 
important reason for the “interchange” of students; and, further- 
more, this means that the significance of the general program 
already reaches beyond the mere necessity of finding universities in 
which foreign students can continue their studies. There has been 
apparent also, since 1948, another trend, a change in the fields of 
specialization of the foreign students. Although it is statistically true 
that courses of study leading to degrees in the various branches of 
engineering are still in popular demand, the first and rather natural 
desire of foreign students of the first wave, ten years ago, to be in- 
troduced to the mysteries of American technological competence 
has been noticeably diminished. 


From the thirty-first Annual Report of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, published October 1, 1950, I shall quote only 
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a few items (selecting those to which the largest figures are at- 
tached) from a statistical chart showing the 1950-51 distribution 
of 1,855 students among fifty-three fields of study: 


Fretps or Stupy oF Foreicn Stupents Unper Institute Auspices, 1950-51 


Under- Special or 
Graduate graduate Unclassified 


Fields of Study Students Students Students Total 
Agriculture 23 6 1 # 
American Civilization 16 26 6 48 
Business 52 24 12 88 
Chemistry 32 32 13 77 
Economics 84 45 28 157 
Education 73 107 70 250 
Engineering 87 29 8 124 
Languages and Literature 75 73 45 193 
Law 46 3 6 55 
Medicine 47 0 27 74 
Physics 23 15 8 46 
Political Science o4 51 40 155 
Psychology 31 12 11 54 
Sociology 20 26 10 56 


Incomplete though it may be, including as it does mention of only 
those fields of study in which the total number of students amounted 
to thirty or more, this enumeration contains a list of fifteen fields 
of study that together form a rather characteristic pattern of “offer- 
ings” in American colleges and universities. This selection of 
courses of study is noticeably professional and, in the opinion of 
foreign students, practical, in the better sense of that word. Most 
of our foreign students have a strong sense of their obligation later 
to participate in the improvement of their own communities and 
professions; many of them are bound by strict agreements with 
their own governments to follow certain specified courses of study. 
The present trend in the selection of fields of concentration is in 
most instances, therefore, a reflection of opinions “back home” as 
to what is important in modern learning and as to what is first-rate 
in the program of American education. 

From an entirely different point of view, the information set 
forth in this chart would be more interesting if it were examined 
after one had read an essay by Professor Perry Miller of Harvard, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1951. The title of 
Professor Miller’s essay is “What Drove Me Crazy in Europe.” 
Whether or not Professor Miller is entirely justified in taking a 
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rather dim view of the process of European education is not at the 
moment the issue. His article points out differences between the 
American and the European systems which help greatly to explain 
the attitude of many of our foreign students. What drove Professor 
Miller “crazy” during his recent tour of duty in the university 
world of Western Europe was his awareness of fundamental mis- 
conceptions, commonly held by educated Europeans, of the Amer- 
ican system of higher education. What disturbed him even more 
was his confessed inability to explain to his European colleagues 
our “departmental system,” with its multiple “course offerings,” 
and his unsuccessful attempts to persuade them that such a system, 
in spite of its imperfection, provides certain advantages for the 
student. To a limited extent, at least, it permits the student to cross 
departmental lines, and it requires him, with or without the assist- 
ance of an adviser, to make choices. The European finds it difficult 
to imagine such a state of affairs. To quote Professor Miller: 


To cope with the departments of knowledge, the [Euro- 
pean] universities were organized into ‘faculties,’ usually 
the basic five that corresponded to the areas then [the 
time of the Renaissance] discernible—theology, letters, 
law, medicine, and natural science. The last two are still 
feasible organs for administering the increased learning 
(hence the good work done in them, particularly on the 
higher levels of theory), but the other three are totally 
madequate to the twentieth century. . . . The ‘depart- 
mental system’ forces many distractions upon the Amer- 
ican university, and rubrics multiply ; but even if it leads 
to the offering of useless courses, it does allow scope for 
a healthy experimentation. 


The foreign students who are enrolled in our colleges and univer- 
sities have, for the most part, been prepared in “European” schools 
whether they have come from Europe itself, Japan, Latin America, 
or the Near East. Those who enter our graduate schools may not 
be made fully aware of the differences between the American 
system and their own, but those who start their work at our under- 
graduate level are often “driven crazy” by the multiple “course 
offerings,” the choices they have to make, and the “required” ex- 
perimentation. As I have noted above, 1,855 of them are currently 
at work in fifty-three fields of study, instead of being systematically 
distributed among five “faculties.” 
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II 


Let me turn my attention now to that part of the general program 
for foreign students with which I have been most intimately con- 
cerned, a phase of the foreign student’s tour of learning that is 
referred to usually as “orientation.” Each trade produces its own 
lingo, and the word orientation has become a favorite among the 
officials and the organizations that are especially interested in the 
foreign-student program. It is a term that may mean almost any- 
thing, from a loosely planned series of “mixers” to a highly 
systematized course in learning the elements of English in eight 
weeks of intensive study. It is a term that “backfires” when it is 
applied to a special program for students from the Orient. Orienta- 
tion is a special program, conducted for a period of six to eight 
weeks, especially designed to be useful to foreign students lately 
arrived in the United States. The subject matter of such a program 
is the English language, the American college and university system, 
and American customs. These orientation programs are conducted 
for the most part on college campuses from late in July to the first 
or second week in September. Some of the programs are conducted, 
less intensively, throughout the college year. For such programs 
the term is concurrent orientation. Still other programs are in 
operation throughout the year at well-established international 
centers where classes are held for all “foreigners,” including stu- 
dents, who wish to learn English and some of the traditions and 
customs of American society. It should be noted that not all the 
foreign students who come to the United States, but only a small 
number of them, are required to enroll in orientation programs. 
For some students the additional expense of orientation is pro- 
hibitive ; others have not been advised that such programs are in 
operation ; and there are many who, with their advisers or sponsors, 
do not consider the orientation program necessary, or worth the 
additional trouble. 


The comments-of students who have “gone through orientation,” 
and who have later had opportunity to compare notes with un-, 
non-, in-, or a- oriented foreign students, are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the program. As any one who has spent some time in a 
foreign country (avoiding “American” hotels) will agree, there is 
much to be said in favor of having six weeks to learn to like a new 
climate and strange food served at unusual hours and in wrong 
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quantities. If, in addition to attending to his “creature comforts,” 
the student contrives also to become reasonably familiar with the 
special variety of English which we speak and to become reassured 
as to his prospects for an eventful year of study, he cannot but feel 
that his time has been well spent during the period of orientation. 
There are some students who dislike being required to participate 
in an orientation program. They feel that they are wasting “pro- 
fessional” time; that they should be about their business, taking 
every possible advantage of a rare and highly prized opportunity 
likely to have been won through severe competition. 


During the summer of 1950 it was my good fortune to have the 
opportunity to visit four institutions each of which was conducting 
a, program of orientation for foreign students. At three of these 
institutions, Indiana University, the University of Illinois, and the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the foreign students were Japa- 
nese ; at the fourth, Wellesley College, eight Japanese were part of 
a group of fifty-eight students who had come, severally, from 
twenty-three different countries throughout the world. To this 
group were added six American undergraduate and graduate assist- 
ants. To suggest that either of these plans of operation was the 
better in achieving the predetermined objectives of a program of 
orientation would be foolish on the basis of my rather hasty obser- 
vation. The success of both procedures is evident in the lengthy 
reports of their experience submitted by all students to the Institute 
of International Education. I have seen these reports and have 
noted the same enthusiasms—usually for good teachers and for 
opportunities to see various aspects of American life—and the 
same complaints, above all, the high cost of living in America. If the 
two plans should be evaluated from the teacher’s, rather than the 
student’s, point of view, however, there would be some temptation 
to prefer the Wellesley plan. 


The Wellesley plan holds certain advantages (and, of course, 
produces some complications) that may be enumerated briefly. The 
first advantage is that English of necessity and, therefore, auto- 
matically becomes the common means of oral and written communi- 
cation. A Chinese student sharing quarters with a Norwegian 
roommate, and vice versa, is forced to use English even for the 
exchange of the most ordinary ideas and observations. The inevi- 
table and quite natural tendency of students who share only one 
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linguistic or national tradition is to drop into talk in the native 
language the minute they leave the classroom. Teachers in charge 
of a “mixed” group of foreign students are, to a degree, released 
from the otherwise continuous and often embarrassing obligation of 
demanding “English, please!” at all waking hours of the day and 
night. A second advantage is that the teacher finds himself a part 
of the student group. Instead of being one American confronting a 
solid body of Japanese, let us say, he is an American among stu- 
dents of many nationalities. His language happens to be a variety 
of English; he is required to listen to ideas communicated in other 
imperfect varieties of English, and to understand them, in order 
that he may instruct. The “after hours” conversations, the un- 
scheduled classes, the parties, and the sociable good times which 
are the unplanned result of this method of conducting a foreign- 
student program constitute the opportunity to promote a truly 
international interchange of ideas and opinions. The teacher be- 
comes aware that he is participating in an uncommon experience, 
rarely if ever produced in the typical pattern of his normal profes- 
sional existence. He begins to think, perhaps to dream, that he is 
living at least part of his life at what must be the “college or univer- 
sity level,” that this experience may be what Cardinal Newman had 
in mind when he wrote of the idea of a university in which the free 
exchange of ideas was to be the central fact. 


The disadvantages of such a procedure are for the most part 
technical, particularly as they occur in the classes designed to assist 
the student in the improvement of his American pronunciation. It 
is common knowledge, for example, that a Japanese student will 
want to pronounce the sound represented in English spelling by 
“Tl” as though it were represented by “r”: “I arrived rate” must be 
understood to mean “I arrived late.” A French student who seems 
to say, “I am souse of France,” is merely experimenting with the 
American idiom, “I am a southerner,” and should so be understood. 
A Latin American who admonishes his fellow students, “Always 
we mast wash the director,” is not suggesting that all hands should 
report at 2:00 P.M. to perform this undignified operation, but that 
watching the director is always a good policy in any procedure. 
Each linguistic or national group has its own peculiar problems in 
learning to speak and, above all, to hear American English. The 
difference between the vowel sounds in the words woman and 
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women is not great, but their meaning is the difference between one 
and more than one, a difference that can be important. The very 
slight difference in the vowel sounds of had and head, in the follow- 
ing two sentences, must be heard correctly if either sentence is to be 
understood, especially when the words are spoken with as much 
careless rapidity as is customary among Americans: 


These men had a business in New York. 
These men head a business in New York. 


A German student who expects words to be pronounced as they are 
spelled has a different problem on his hands from that of the French 
student who does not expect any such thing, but who would be 
pleased, perhaps, if it were true of English words. In Boston, men 
can afford to smoke cigahs, but in Pennsylvania they have to be 
satisfied with cigarrs. With a “mixed” group of foreign students 
attending his classes in reading and pronunciation, the teacher’s 
problems are multiplied; he must use not one but many different 
plans of instruction. The process of learning to speak and to hear 
English can be noticeably accelerated if the teacher can deal with 
the particular difficulties common (save for individual idiosyn- 
cracies) to one linguistic tradition. 


The peculiarities of pronunciation in the speech of American 
citizens are at times overwhelming to foreign students, even to those 
who have been well trained in English in their own schools, often 
to such an extent that they know much more English grammar 
than the typical graduate of an American grammar school and high 
school. Here two illustrations may serve to make the point. A 
number of foreign students who have been directed to proceed to 
Bucknell University, via Harrisburg and Milton, have gone on to 
Williamsport and points beyond rather than kick up a fuss about 
the trainman’s pronunciation of the word Milton. On the way west 
from New York, or north from Washington, they begin, shortly 
after passing Paoli, to listen for the expected announcement— 
M I L T O N—not a hard word, one of approximately two syl- 
lables, they suppose. But what happens after the speeding express 
rattles through Montandon (strange word)? The conductor, or 
one of his uniformed assistants, shouts something that sounds like 
“Mel----!” the last part of the word being completely lost behind 
his collar and tie. We would not agree, of course, that any such 
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sound was uttered, and would insist that he probably said, “Milt’n!” 
at least, as plain as could be. One of our French-speaking students 
changed trains at Harrisburg and went to Altoona because, when 
he asked in his French-English for the train for Meeltén, an ever- 
courteous attendant hearing the significant sounds / toon, which 
for him obviously constituted the spoken form, Harrisburgese, of 
(a)ltoon(a), replied, “Righ’ over there, Buddy!” and sent him 
merrily on his way. 


There is a perennial debate going on among teachers of English 
to foreign students on the question of linguistic method. This is 
complicated by al] sorts of natural prejudice and degrees of pro- 
fessional pride. At one extreme position are those teachers who 
shudder at the mere thought of employing any of the devices in 
their teaching that suggest the work of the specialist in linguistic 
analysis, and at the other are the linguistic scientists who enjoy the 
ever more complicated analysis of linguistic phenomena and the 
paraphernalia of scientific terminology. However this debate may 
be decided, the teacher of American English to foreign students 
owes much of the success he may be fortunate enough to achieve 
to the discoveries of specialists in the analysis of linguistic phenom- 
ena. The teacher may be such a specialist himself. He should 
certainly have had training in foreign languages, a thoroughgoing 
initiation into the mysteries of phonetics, and an introduction to 
many of the methods now successfully employed by well-trained 
teachers of speech and of foreign languages. He must be on guard, 
however, that he does not make his classroom merely a laboratory 
for complicated scientific experiments for which his students will 
provide the problems. His first duty is to help each student on his 
way, and in so doing to bring to bear all the practical assistance that 
specialized knowledge and method can provide. 


It is a temptation not to go on with examples of the importance 
of giving effective instruction in pronunciation and to confine one- 
self entirely to comment on such technical details of the orientation 
course. Pronunciation is, of course, only one detail in the general 
process of preparing the foreign student to take his place in the 
American classroom or lecture hall. Variety of English sentence 
patterns is another. I submit an example chosen from one of the 
better authors of popular detective stories whose style remarkably 
preserves the form of American idiom. Leslie Ford, in The Woman 
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in Black, achieves a sentence that, out of its context, gives some 
suggestion of what a foreign student may hear in the confusing 
colloquial speech of Americans: 


But this is what Mrs. Stubblefield had been leading up to, 
and what she’d dismissed their Milton Minor to have 
quietly out with me alone. 


At Bucknell University an orientation program has been con- 
ducted each summer since 1944. This program was established in 
response to a specific request from the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and planned originally, in accord with the specific details of 
that request, to be organized as an intensive course in English for 
twenty Latin-American physicians and sanitary engineers. The 
course was to run for a period of eight weeks. The students were 
obviously mature, ranging in age from approximately twenty-five 
to forty-five years, and all holding professional degrees from uni- 
versities in Latin America. Their instructions, under the agree- 
ment stated in their fellowship grants, were to spend one year in 
postgraduate study in a first-rate school of public health. Half were 
to attend the school at Harvard University and the other half, the 
school at the University of Michigan. Their first stop, en route, 
would be Bucknell University, where they were to study English 
and find out what America was like. Their great problem was the 
English language, the knowledge of which had become for them, 
suddenly, a basic necessity. Some of them spoke and understood 
English “more or less” ; others, “vary leetle’”’ ; and others “not spik 
thee English.” Accordingly, the program was organized to include 
four classes in English five days a week for eight weeks, to which 
was added compulsory conversation in English at meals and at 
linguistically supervised social gatherings. Their native languages 
were Portuguese and the several varieties of Spanish spoken in 
different countries of Latin America. At the end of that first course 
the “valedictorian” of the class closed his remarks with the follow- 
ing sentence: “When we arrivéd in the Bucknell, we make many, 
many bad mistakes in English; but now we make much better 
ones.” 

Since this program of orientation was, perforce, to deal primarily 
with the problem of English, it was established under the official 
name The Bucknell English Language Institute. By the time the 
opening date had arrived, twelve more students had been added to 
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the original twenty, through the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education in codperation with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The professional interests of the additional stu- 
dents were for the most part different from those of the public- 
health men, their concerns being with law, education, forestry, and 
agriculture ; but the students themselves were all Latin Americans. 
The linguistic problem was to a degree uncomplicated since all 
students in the classes would start with much the same difficulties 
in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. The difference between 
the Brazilians’ Portuguese and other students’ Spanish did not 
constitute a difficulty so perplexing as to require a complete re- 
ordering of classroom strategy or teaching techniques. The method 
of instruction adopted for the program was the system which had 
been worked out at the University of Michigan and there employed 
with great success in the Michigan English Language Institute, 
under the direction of Professor Charles C. Fries. This system re- 
quired the students and the teachers to proceed through daily drills 
in (1) pronunciation (and hearing), (2) grammar, (3) vocabulary 
and reading, and (4) practice in typical sentence patterns. The 
special textbooks used in the classes were those prepared by the 
English Language Institute at Michigan, a five-volume series con- 
taining within its covers what is now known as “the Michigan plan” 
of instruction, entitled An Intensive Course in English for Latin 
American Students. 


Since 1944 all the changes that I have mentioned in the first half 
of this essay have occurred, and they have made necessary many 
changes in the procedures of the English Language Institute. The 
students who are now enrolled in the Institute classes are no longer 
a homogeneous linguistic group presenting to their instructors 
(save for individual idiosyncracies) a single linguistic problem. 
They are heterogeneous, representing severally as many as twelve 
or more native languages. A few years ago, unprepared as the 
Institute was for the sudden arrival of three bright young men 
from Iraq, the staff found itself in difficulties when one of these 
young men confronted a teacher with the question, “What is the 
meaning of our textbook which says, . . . English for Latin-Amer- 
ican Students? And why do we have women for teachers? In Iraq 
the teacher is man.” The “Michigan plan” depends for its effective- 
ness, not entirely, but to an appreciable extent, upon assembling in 
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each class eight to ten students of one linguistic background. Al- 
though new textbooks have been devised for students from the 
Orient, with lessons which attend particularly to their peculiar 
difficulties with English, it has becorie increasingly impossible for 
the Michigan Institute, or any other group of scholars, to keep pace 
with the demands of an ever more linguistically heterogeneous 
body of foreign students. However, another fact should be noted 
immediately, namely, that students who are at present arriving in 
the United States are, in part, better prepared in English than 
were those of some years ago. Especially is this true of the lately 
arrived Japanese selected by the Department of the Army for tours 
of study in this country. A third fact is that the students are 
younger. These are but a few of the trends of the times that require 
changes in methods of instruction. 


The days of the Bucknell English Language Institute, as first 
of all a language institute, may be numbered. It is quite possible 
that, as our program of orientation continues, it will be renamed 
Institute for Foreign Students, Bucknell Orientation Center, or 
Orientation Program for Foreign Students. The reasons for such 
a change in name are partially suggested in the paragraph above. 
Another reason is that, as the foreign-student population changes 
in numbers, ambitions, and degree of preparation in English, the 
function or purpose of the orientation program must change. 
Furthermore, the organizations and agencies chiefly concerned with 
the general program for foreign students, in so far as they are 
American agencies, must inevitably respond to what is bound to 
be uppermost in the general American mind of 1951, the necessity 
of strengthening the American position in international affairs. It 
is therefore not merely a temptation but a solemn duty as well, as 
the directing officers of some of these agencies honestly maintain, 
to seize the opportunity presented by the orientation program (and, 
for that matter, by the larger program of the student’s whole tour 
of study) to “orient” the foreign student to the American point of 
view. 


Honestly and patriotically though such a point of view may be 
maintained, there is a possibility that in its excessively practical 
application to the program for foreign students it may encourage 
the development of an elaborate system of indoctrination that in 
the long run would, I think, diminish rather than increase the 
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foreign students’ regard for the United States. It is entirely possible 
that in the lands from which they come to the United States many 
of our foreign students, if not all, have already become quite con- 
scious of the machinery of indoctrination, no matter, for the present 
moment, what political theory may have been its foundation and 
subject. Thence they proceed to this land, where all the world 
knows ideas may be expressed and opinions stated in an atmosphere 
of freedom, only to become aware that here and there, or now and 
then, they are involved once more in the machinery of indoctrina- 
tion. To “orient” the foreign student to the American point of view 
is a proposition or a purpose that may, if it is urged or practiced 
in the extreme form of indoctrination, withhold from the student 
the idea that is most precious in the American point of view. So 
urged and practiced, it negates the principle of mutual interchange 
of ideas and suggests that the cultural heritage of the foreign stu- 
dent is unimportant. In concluding a paragraph on the subject of 
the benefits to be discovered by the European student who comes 
to study in America, Professor Perry Miller, in the essay to which 
I have referred above, makes this final statement: ““No dollar spent 
in bringing a student to America is wasted—considering what we 
waste, this is an advisedly sweeping statement. It is not necessary 
that they be brought here to be indoctrinated: it is just necessary 
that they be brought.” 

The teachers and the officers of administration in American col- 
leges and universities who are in any way connected with the pro- 
gram for foreign students thus find themselves in a position of 
unusual responsibility. What they do and say will be interpreted 
correctly or incorrectly as an expression of the American point of 
view and, consequently, may encourage or discourage the develop- 
ment of a genuine spirit of international understanding. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE SERIOUS THEATER 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Jean Avexis RIvorreE 
Associate Professor of French 
Bucknell University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this study’ is to show how the French revolu- 
‘Teen used the theater to indoctrinate the masses in the ideals 
of the new patriotism. Due to the almost unbelievable prolification 
of the theater during the period of the French Revolution (1789- 
1799), this study will deal only with the “serious plays” of patriotic 
propaganda—that is to say, the tragedies and drames, and will 
omit the comedies and various minor forms of drama, such as the 
faits historiques, scénes patriotiques, tableaux patriotiques, sans- 
culottides dramatiques, and the like. 


“The supreme virtue, in the eyes of the people of 1789, was 
patriotism.”* As early as 1784, Necker, Louis XVI’s minister of 
finance, had complained that all the virtues were being replaced 
by the vague and little-understood word patriotism. So fashionable 


* This article is a summary of the author’s Le Patriotisme dans le théatre 
sériceux de la Révolution (1789-1799) (Paris, Editions Gilbert, 1950, in-8, 
245 pages), which was presented as a thesis for the degree of Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris. Since it is not planned to translate the original work, 
this summary is the only form in which it will appear in English. An impor- 
tant feature of the original work is the “Liste compléte des tragédies et 
drames publiés ou représentés pour la premiére fois en France pendant la 
Révolution, 1789-1799,” which is “Part A” of the bibliography. This list, 
which is drawn up alphabetically by authors’ names, is meant to be a useful 
complement to the authoritative bibliography of the French Revolution by 
A. Mongland, La France révolutionnaire et impériale, annales de bibliographie 
méthodique et description des livres illustrés, 6 v. (Grenoble, 1930-1938). In 
this latter work titles are listed by years of publication. In the “Liste com- 
pléte” the reader will find several titles discovered at the Bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal which do not appear in Monglond’s work because they had not 
been acquired by that library when Monglond compiled his remarkable 
bibliography. 

*F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise des origines a 1900 (Paris, 
1937), tome IX, part 2, p. 663. 
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were the connotations of the words patriotism and patriot that 
they begat a whole family of derivatives.* 

Today, the word patriotism, in its popular sense, connotes 
manifestations of nationalistic ardor, such as the loud singing of 
the national anthem by an enthusiastic gathering, soldiers going 
off to war, or a hero dying “for his country.” But the word 
patriotism had a much greater significance to the French revolu- 
tionaries ; it meant allegiance to the new ideas and enmity to the 
ancien régime. 

Ferdinand Brunot gives us a very significant description of the 
patriotic ardor of the revolutionaries. 


People felt patriotic. Almost from the beginning, 
patriotism assumed, in the literal sense of the word, a re- 
ligious character in addition to its political aspect... . 
Its priests were legislators whose names, pronounced over 
and over again in respectful tones, conjured up the idea 
of supreme distributors, charged with the celestial mis- 
sion of securing the happiness of mankind. Its cult con- 
sisted of all the ceremonies at which the people gathered : 
fédérations,* oaths, civic baptisms, festivals with symbolical 
pageants, fraternal embraces, prayers and ceremonies 
around the altars of the motherland or around Christian 
altars. Its symbols were the cockades, the tricolor flag, the 
pikes capped with bonnets, and the liberty trees. Its 
dogma lay in the supreme and irresistible virtues of the 
social institutions which were going to regenerate the 
world and bring to mankind the good life. It had been 
formulated in a creed: the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. Laws and votes assured its triumph. Its gospel was 
taught and spread by catechisms which the believers 
carried everywhere and which they recited and explained. 


*H. J. Swann, French Terminologies in the Making: Studies in Conscious 
Contributions to the Vocabulary (New York, 1918), p. 160, cites the follow- 
ing derivatives: “s’empatrioter, se patriotiser, patriotiquement, patriotissime, 
patriomane, patriomanie, patriomaniaque, impatriote, impatriotique, non- 
patriote, antipatriote, antipatriotisme, impatriotisme, lése-patrie, hymne 
patriotique.” Brunot, op. cit., tome IX: 2, pp. 664-665, also mentions “archi- 
patriotique, ultra-patriote, patriote rectiligne, patriote exclusif, patriote de la 
premiére fournée, dépatriotisé, demi-patriote, patriocide”; and he calls at- 
tention to patrouillotisme of which Lafayette was accused (this was a pun on 
the word patrouille, because of the many patrols and guard duties which he 
imposed on the national guard). 

“The great fédération was a gathering at the Champ de Mars in Paris on 
July 14, 1790, at which representatives from all the national guards and all 
the units of the army pledged allegiance to the new principles. Similar gather- 
ings later became an institution of the times. 
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A tremendous hope turned all hearts toward the coming 
of the new Social Contract which had been heralded by 
the prophet and which had begun to come into being when 
the Assembly had established universal equality and 
clearly defined liberty as the basis for the regenerated 
world. In a word, all felt that they had gone from noth- 
ing to everything. The fraternity of the great moments 
of brotherly love filled all hearts. People became betrothed 
to the Constitution with constantly renewed oaths, as in 
frequent communions. And a whole nation rushed spon- 
taneously to these pledges which it took to be liberations. 
Nothing was lacking, neither superstitions, fanaticism, 
martyrs, nor persecutors ; some suffered and died, others 
tortured and killed for their faith.® 


Obviously, a patriotism so all-encompassing is a very complex 
subject. However, a careful examination of the definitions of the 
words patriotisme and civisme (the two words often being 
synonymous) in the Encyclopédie of Diderot, and in the diction- 
aries of the period, reveal that this new patriotism was essentially 
an allegiance to the revolutionary ideals of Liperty, Equa ity, 
FRATERNITY. 

Liberty and Equality constitute the political ideal of the revolu- 
tionary patriotism. They are the two “principles” boldly inscribed 
in the first article of the Declaration of the Rights of Man: “All 
men are born and remain free and equal in rights. . . .” Liberty is 
the first mentioned in the list of natural rights which is given in 
article II of the Veclaration, while Equality was called by Necker 
“l'idée mére de la Constitution.” 

Fraternity is the moral ideal of the revolutionary patriotism. 
Unlike Liberty and Equality, it is not just a “principle”; it is 
much more than that. In the trinity of the revolutionary patriotism, 
Fraternity represents the soul; it is the spirit of the new religion; 
it is its Christian charity; it is the generating force which gives 
power to the new movement; it represents the active faith which 
exalts its missionaries; it is the foundation upon which rests the 
whole of the new religion and its morality. 

That the theater played an important rdle in the propagation of 
the revolutionary ideas is recognized by all. After the performance 
of Marie-Joseph Chénier’s tragedy Charles 1X, Danton is alleged to 


5 Brunot, of. cit., tome IX, part 1, pp. 4-5. 
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have said: “If Figaro killed the nobility, Charles 1X will kill the 
monarchy”; and Camille Desmoulins is quoted as having said: 
“This play furthers our ends more than did the October riots.”* 
So great an importance did the leaders of the Revolution attach 
to the theater that they subjected it to a much stricter censorship 
than the press. J. S. Bailly said: 


I believe that freedom of the press is the basis for 
public freedom, but such is not the case for the theater. 
I believe that we must exclude from the theater, where 
many men gather and mutually electrify each other, all 
that which may tend to corrupt morals or the spirit of the 
government. The theater is a part of public education 
which must not be entrusted to everybody and which the 
administration must watch. It is easy to give the censor- 
ship of the theater a form which will exclude arbitrari- 
ness from it and make it always just. It is not a blow at 
the liberty of a few, it is respect for the liberty and moral 
safety of the others.’ 


For the sake of clarity, we shall divide this study of the use of 
the theater for indoctrination into two parts: first, “The Political 
Ideal in the Theater,” and, secondly, “The Moral Ideal in the 
Theater.” 


THE POLITICAL IDEAL IN THE THEATER 


In the theater, between 1789 and 1799, the teaching of the polit- 
ical ideal of the new patriotism falls into three phases, which closely 
parallel the three phases of the Revolution itself. The first phase 
is that of the constitutional monarchy, which lasted from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution in 1789 to the fall of the monarchy on 
August 10, 1792. It is characterized by the slogan: La NATION, LA 
Lot, LE Ror. The second phase is that of the Terror, which lasted 
from the fall of the monarchy to the coup d’état of Thermidor 
(July 27, 1794). It is characterized by the slogan: La Repus- 


® An allusion to the riots of October, 1789, when a mob marched to Ver- 
sailles and forced the royal family to return to Paris, where it could be 
watched more closely. The quotations are from G. Desnoiresterres, La 
Comédie satirique au XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 1885), p. 311. 

* Quoted from the Mémoires of J. S. Bailly in H. Welschinger, La Thédtre 
de la Révolution (Paris, 1880), p. 94. 
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LIQUE, UNE ET INDIvisIBLE. The third phase is that of the Therm- 
idorean reaction against the extreme left and of the government oi 
the Directoire. It is characterized by the slogan: La REvoLUTION 
EST FAITE. 


A. La Nation, LA Lot, LE Roi 


During the first phase of the Revolution, the main concern was 
Liberty, that is to say, the struggle for the shaking off of the 
feudal shackles. All the popular resentment was turned against the 
nobility, but the king was still loved and respected. He was con- 
sidered to be with the people against the nobility, and was af- 
fectionately called “le Roi-Citoyen” and “le pére des Frangais.” 

Two plays of 1789 illustrate this phase very well, namely, Le 
Triomphe du Tiers-Etat and La Destruction de l'aristocratisme.* 
An outline of the plot of the first of these will suffice to show the 
tone of this propaganda. It shows an episode from “la Grande 
Peur” (the uprisings which took place all over France during the 
summer of 1789). A duke has returned to his estates in order to 
repress disorders which have broken out there. He has the great 
hall of the castle prepared and summons his vassals. However, 
under the leadership of the schoolmaster, they present a united 
front in refusing to obey the duke, thus reducing him to a state of 
helplessness. The steward is dismissed for being too liberal. The 
bailiff resigns with these words of condemnation for feudalism : 


Mais pour soutenir des droits évidemment injustes et 
contraires aux premiéres lumiéres de la raison, je ne 
m’exposerai pas, Monseigneur, a la plus légére égratig- 
nure. 


Then the duke turns on the schoolmaster and accuses him of hav- 
ing spread discontent among his vassals by reading seditious writ- 
ings to them. He threatens him with the full weight of the powers 
which have been given his family by royal decree. But the school- 


* Since the royal censorship was still in force at the time of these plays, 
they appeared anonymously and were not performed. Complete bibliographical 
data for the plays will not be given here. So few can be mentioned in the 
limited space of this article that it is felt that the reader should seek such 
information in the original work, where the complete list will give him an 
idea of the relative importance of these few examples. 
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master is not intimidated by these threats, for he founds his rights 
on reason: 


Je suis né libre et raisonnable: voila mes prérogatives ; 
personne n’oserait me les contester; et si les vdtres, 
Monseigneur, étaient aussi bien fondés personne ne 
réclamerait. 


The duke is routed by these ideas taken from the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and ends by being converted to the new 
patriotism. 

Even Marie-Joseph Chénier’s Charles 1X, which we have men- 
tioned as being so damaging to the cause of the monarchy, was 
perhaps even more a condemnation of feudalism. This tragedy, 
which is the best known of the plays of the Revolution, has as 
its theme the massacre of St. Bartholomew as a result of a weak 
king being under the influence of wicked courtiers. Other plays, 
such as Louis XII, pére du peuple, showed kings who joined with 
the “nation” to assure the triumph of Liberty and Equality over 
the tyranny of “the feudal hydra.” 

Although Liberty was given most of the attention at this stage 
of the Revolution, the other political ideal, Equality, was not 
neglected. In l’Aristocrate vaincu we see a bourgeois suitor who 
is the rival of a nobleman for the hand of a count’s daughter. The 
two meet at the home of the count, and in the course of a lively 
discussion the bourgeois makes the following scathing denunciation 
of class prejudices : 


Quelle petitesse! placer le mérite dans la noblesse! Eh! 
ne savons-nous pas qu’un lourdaud de paysan avec un 
excellent héritage pouvait l’acheter? . . . L’honnéte homme 
peut priser ce qui se vend au poids d’or, jamais le 
respecter. Sachez, Monsieur, que c’est un outrage fait a 
sa grandeur, que les distinctions d’ordres, et qu’il n’y a 
que la seule vertu qui mette entre eux quelque différence. 


Arguments are of no avail, but events soon rid the nobles of their 
prejudices. The suitor’s castle is burned to the ground, and his post 
is abolished by the new government. Even the count is molested by 
an armed band. In the end the bourgeois is the successful suitor, 
and the count becomes a “patriot” by swearing allegiance to La 
NATION, LA Lot, LE Rot. 

After the attempted flight of the royal family, one detects a 
growing hostility to the monarchy. In June, 1791, they tried to 
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join the army of the émigrés in Germany, and thus openly showed 
their alliance with the forces of reaction and feudalism. From this 
time on, the heretofore negligible republican party steadily gained 
in strength, and the fight for liberty was now directed at the mon- 
archy as well as against the “feudal hydra.” This change of atti- 
tude toward the king is best exemplified in La Ligue des fanatiques 
et des tyrans, a tragedy written by the violent revolutionary general 
C. P. Ronsin. A “Député” thus explains it to an enemy general : 


Nous avions pour Louis des yeux bien différents. 
En secouant le poids de nos antiques chaines, 

En réprimant l’abus des grandeurs souveraines, 
Nous voulions dérober au rang de ses ayeux 

Ce que le despotisme y mélait d’odieux ; 

Mais ce roi, que l’erreur, que le crime environne, 
Pour se venger du peuple, a déserté le trone: 
L’ingrat veut nous punir de l’avoir trop aimé. 


The year 1792 marked the triumph of the republican party and 
the abolition of the monarchy. However, this radical departure 
from French traditions was accepted only after the king’s treachery 
had been proved and after much debating between the monarchists 
and the republicans over the relative merits of the two systems. 

The influence of these debates is best reflected in Lucréce, a 
tragedy by A. V. Arnault, which was performed in May, 1792. 
The plot, which is taken from Livy, tells of Lucretia, wife of 
Lucius Collatinus, who is outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, son of 
King Tarquinius Superbus. However, in order to make the situa- 
tion more dramatic, the author has made of Collatinus a staunch 
royalist, whilst his father-in-law, Spurius Lucretius, is a strong 
republican. In act II, they have a lengthy discussion in which we 
find what must have been the typical arguments of the period. 
Collatinus believes that in the long run a monarchy, with its stability 
and continuity, brings benefits which outweigh the temporary evils 
of an occasional tyrannical king : 


Et dans moindre mal ma raison voit un bien. 
Prévoit-on, sans effroi, tous les malheurs qu’attire 
Ce mouvement subit qui renverse un empire? 
Dans I’aréne qu’il ouvre a la dissension, 
L’ambition combat contre l’ambition. 
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Et l'état sans pouvoir, sans lois et sans sujets, 
Dans les convulsions de la guerre civile, 
Pour un tyran qui tombe, en voit renaitre mille. 


However, Lucretius prefers to go through these temporary dis- 
orders in order to finish once for all with despotism and bring 
about a general and constant welfare : 


Qu’importe, Collatin, ce trouble d’un moment, 

S’il nous prépare un bien général et constant ! 
D’autant moins dangereux qu’il nous parait extréme, 
Le désordre a son terme et se détruit lui-méme. 


In the end, of course, the dishonor heaped upon Collatinus is a 
dramatic proof that Liberty and Equality are best preserved by a 
republican régime. 

The events of August 10, 1792, brought to an end the monarchy. 
During the period of La Nation, La Lot, LE Rot, one oftens finds 
after the publisher’s date, in the works of the time, “seconde année 
de la Liberté” (or third, etc., as the case demanded). From now 
on, during the period of La Repusiiguge, UNE Et INDIVISIBLE, 


one finds the words “l’an quatriéme de la Liberté et premier de 
l’Egalité.” 


B. La REPUBLIQUE, UNE ET INDIVISIBLE 


Under the constitutional monarchy, an attempt had been made 
to arrive at a workable compromise between the great principles 
of the revolutionary patriotism and practical problems. The main 
concern had been for Liberty. With the approval of a great 
majority of the nation, despotic feudalism had been abolished, but 
the monarchy had been retained in order to serve as a rallying 
point for the nation, one and indivisible. It is true that Equality 
had not been entirely neglected, for titles had been abolished and 
large land holdings had been broken up. But it is also true that 
the political domination of the rich was tending to replace hereditary 
inequality by an inequality based on riches. 

The second phase of the Revolution is the period of triumphant 
ideology. That is what explains its intransigent, fanatical, and 
violent character. Practical considerations must no longer stand 
in the way of the total application of the great principles of the 
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Revolution. In the name of Equality, the monarchy is denounced 
as a last vestige of aristocratism. In the name of Equality, merciless 
war is waged on the “moderates,” the “federalists,” and all those 
who are not in favor of complete uniformity throughout the Re- 
public, “one and indivisible.” At the same time, the fight for Liberty 
overflows the frontiers. It is no longer enough to ensure liberty 
in France. The foreign tyrants declare war on the Revolution. It 
retaliates by preaching a universal crusade against the tyrants, 
under the aegis of the French, the chosen people of Liberty deified. 

In order better to analyze this complex period of feverish activ- 
ity, in which military struggles are added to ideological struggles, 
we shall divide it as follows: the republican precursors, the foreign 
and civil wars, the ideological struggles (particularly between the 
moderate Girondins and the extremist Montagnards), and the con- 
tinuation of the anti-despot campaign. 

In 1789 there is no republican propaganda in the serious plays. 
However, the scene of three of these plays is laid in republican 
Rome. These are Caton d’Utique, by Chéron de La Bruyére, an- 
other tragedy of the same name® by L. Poinsinet de Sivry, and Le 
Retour de Camille a Rome, by J. Aude. 

At the time of the fédération of July 14, 1790, we find a play 
which reflects a growing zeal for the new patriotism: it is J. M. 
Collot d’Herbois’ La Famille patriote, ou la Fédération, which was 
performed on July 17. In it we are taken to the home of Monsieur 
Gaspard, a prosperous bourgeois manufacturer whose family are all 
ardent “patriots.” They rise at four o’clock in the morning in order 
to participate in the festivities of the fédération. In a period when 
painters were dependent on aristocratic patrons, Monsieur Gas- 
pard urges his future son-in-law, who is a painter, to treat subjects 
worthy of a patriotic artist : 


Je sais bien que tous nos Crésus se sont ligués pour dé- 
courager les jeunes artistes patriotes: qu’importe! ils 
n’auront plus de palais a décorer, de boudoirs a orner ; ces 
tableaux de fantaisie, ces molles conceptions allumaient des 
passions dangereuses et dégradaient leur imagination. IIs 
feront de grands tableaux d’histoire, le patriotisme n’a-t-il 


®°Cato was a popular hero with the dramatists of the French Revolution. 
Altogether, we found seven tragedies dealing with Cato’s dying rather than 
compromising with absolutism. These are scattered throughout the revolu- 
tionary period from 1789 to 1799. 
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pas ses Héros? Ils en transmettront les traits a la postérité ; 
les actes de courage, de civisme, occuperont leurs pinceaux 
et donneront a leur génie une trempe male et énergique. 


We have already mentioned the fact that the attempted flight of 
the royal family in 1791 had added fuel to the revolutionary ardor. 
At this time we have several plays with a decided republican flavor, 
such as La Liberté conquise, ou le Despotisme renversé, by Harny 
and Favart, and Guillaume Tell, by M. J. Sedaine. 


It was also at this time that there was performed a play which 
shows the feeling of kinship which existed between the French and 
the American revolutionaries. In L. E. Billardon de Sauvigny’s 
Vashington, ou la Liberté du nouveau monde,’® we see a Wash- 
ington whose patriotism, like that of the French revolutionaries, 
is not nationalisic, but idealistic: 

oe +1” 


Le germe de l’honneur, l’amour de la patrie, 
Ce sentiment sacré, si cher au citoyen 

Qui de la liberté fait son souverain bien ; 
Et le sublime élan que I’héroisme inspire, 
Et la male vertu qui fonda notre empire.” 


In February of 1792, when economic hard times were causing 
unrest and giving new impetus to the activities of the extremist 
revolutionaries, Marie-Joseph Chénier presented his tragedy Caius 
Gracchus, which contains strong arguments to show that Liberty 
cannot be secure unless it be accompanied by Equality: 


La nature aux mortels n’a point donné d’entraves ; 
Elle n’a point créé des tyrans, des esclaves ; 

Elle a créé, consul, la sainte Egalité, 

Et sa main dans nos coeurs grava la Liberté. 


” Performed on July 13, 1791. Although there was a feeling of kinship 
between the French and the American revolutionaries, their knowledge of 
each other’s language was limited. In the play, Washington’s name is also 
spelled Vazington. Concerning the information of the French about America, 
see B. Fay, L’Esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin 
du XV IIle siécle, pp. 125-128 and 135. A new edition of this play, prepared by 
Professor G. Chinard, was published by the Princeton University Press in 
1941. 

“ During the Revolution, the word empire did not have the connotations 
which it now has. It merely meant “nation,” and was used to replace the 
then unacceptable word royaume. 
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Seven months later the constitutional monarchy fell, and there was 
proclaimed La REPUBLIQUE, UNE ET INDIVISIBLE. 

The war with the kings of Europe, which had begun in April, 
now added an element of militarism to the already militant pa- 
triotism of the revolutionaries. The plays which deal with the war 
fall into two groups: those which take their plots from con- 
temporary events, and those which take their plots from Graeco- 
Roman history. In these latter plays we usually find a victory or a 
hero of the Greek or Roman republics treated in such a way as 
to allow the drawing of many analogies with contemporary events. 
Thus, after the first victory of the revolutionary armies, J. E. 
Guéroult presented La Journée de Marathon, ou le Triomphe de 
la Liberté. In this play Hippias corresponds to Louis XVI, Polemon 
to La Fayette, and Themistocles to Dumouriez. Mutius Scoevola 
was another play which might have been expected to gain the 
popular favor. However, its portrayal of a generous king was 
considered scandalous, and its hero was branded a “moderate” 
because he accepted King Porsenna’s pardon. Indeed, as this was 
now the period of the “Terror,” both the author and the actors of 
the play for a time feared for their lives, but they escaped with 
mere criticism. In Toute la Gréce, ou ce que peut la Liberté, the 
Greeks have rallied at Athens to meet the invasion of Philip of 
Macedonia. Not only are the valiant republicans confident of de- 
feating Philip, but they are willing to take on all tyrants: 


Exterminons tous les tyrans, 
Qu’il n’en reste plus sur la terre. 


In le Combat des Thermopyles, we even see a Leonidas who is 
“chef des Spartiates et général en chef de l’armée des Grecs.”’ This 
republicanized king, a sworn enemy of tyrants, exclaims: 


Les humains courbés sous un joug de fer connaitront 
enfin qu’il dépend d’eux de briser le joug de leurs pré- 
tendus maitres et d’accélérer cette époque inévitable ou 
les 100,000 tétes de I’hydre du despotisme tomberont abat- 
tues par 100,000 glaives a la fois! 


Among the plays which deal with contemporary events, /’ Entrée 
de Dumouriez a Bruxelles shows us the victorious armies of the 
republic advancing as liberators of the peoples of all the nations. 
They are not waging wars of conquest, but in a spirit of Frater- 
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nity are helping their fellow men to free themselves and to set up a 
reign of Liberty and Equality. 

In this play we also see the development of the legend of the 
revolutionary armies which are invincible because they are com- 
posed of free men fighting against the mercenaries of the tyrants. 
General Dumouriez intrepidly leads the charge and personally takes 
2,000 prisoners. We might add that this play was written by a 
woman, and that even the most ardent revolutionary males in the 
audience helped to hoot the play off the stage. 

In 1793 a general coalition of European kingdoms was formed 
against France, and from April to September the revolutionary 
armies suffered reverse after reverse. However, this only increased 
the patriotic ardor of the revolutionaries. On March 31, 1793, the 
Commune of Paris decided to take up the matter of seeking ways 
of establishing a theater for the purpose of instructing the people. 
In June it obliged the Théatre de l’Académie de Musique (the 
Opera) to perform Le Siége de Thionville “gratis and solely for the 
amusement of the sans-culottes who, up to the present, have been 
the true defenders of Liberty and the supporters of democracy.” 
In this play, we see the revolutionary general turn to a statue of 
deified Liberty, which stands in the town square, and invoke the 
aid of this goddess: 


Seule divinité des Francais adorée, 

Tu guidera nos pas au milieu des hasards. 

De nos vils ennemis la perte est assurée, 

Si nous les combattons sous tes saints étendards. 


After a series of reverses, the tide began to turn again in favor 
of the revolutionary armies. One of the first victories among these 
new successes was the retaking of Toulon. Here a coalition army 
was ignominiously driven out of France’s strongest naval base. 
This welcome victory aroused such a wave of enthusiasm that no 
fewer than twelve plays were written on the subject. In a play by 
Briois de Belle-Roche the English are depicted as not being free 
at all but merely slaves of King George and of William Pitt. In 
L. B. Picard’s play we find an American who has been unwillingly 
recruited into the English forces by the infamous press-gang. 
Naturally, he deserts to the French at the first opportunity : 


Et je servirais plus longtemps cette nation perfide; et je 
porterais les armes contre les Frangais! moi, Américain, 
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Bostonien, je me battrais contre mes amis, mes alliés, 
contre ceux a qui je dois la liberté de mon pays! non, non, 
jamais, jamais. 


This militant patriotism of the Revolution, however, was neither 
nationalistic nor chauvinistic, but rather a patriotism based on 
ideology. It conceived of the English as enemies not so much be- 
cause of their nationality as because they were the supporters of 
tyranny. On the other hand, it conceived of the Americans, citizens 
of a free country, as practically compatriots of the French. 

It may, however, seem paradoxical to speak of patriotism in 
connection with a civil war. But, if one remembers that the pa- 
triotism of the Revolution does not represent hatred for foreigners 
but devotion to the principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
one may readily understand how it is possible to be patriotic by 
defending these principles even against one’s fellow countrymen. 

While the nascent French republic was fighting for its life against 
a coalition of the kings of Europe, it had to wage an internal war 
against the reactionary royalists within its boundaries. The best 
known and most dangerous of these fratricidal wars was the civil 
war of Vendée, which was the most fiercely fought because of its 
religious character. To the religious fanaticism of the Vendéens, 
which had been fanned by the priests, the republicans opposed 
revolutionary fanaticism. However, if the rebels of Vendée are 
often called “brigands,” it is especially the priests and the English 
who are blamed for their attitude. On the stage, they are not 
painted as black as their leaders. Sometimes they are called “the 
misguided men” (les hommes égarés), and sometimes they are 
shown to be converted to the revolutionary patriotism.’* 


Concurrently with the civil and foreign wars which were being 
waged in 1793, there was a fierce struggle for supremacy between 
the moderate republican party called the Girondins and the ex- 
tremist republican party called the Montagnards. The Montagnards 
accused their opponents of fédéralisme and modérantisme. The Gir- 
ondins accused the principal leaders of the Montagnards, especially 
Robespierre, of trying to establish a dictatorship. This struggle, like 
other events of the day, gave rise to several plays, of which the most 

“For revolutionary plays concerning the civil war in Vendée, see H. 


Clouzot, “Les Guerres de Vendée dans le théatre révolutionnaire,” Revue 
dart dramatique (1899), pp. 447-451, 52-57, 121-131, 204-224, and 383-387. 
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important are J. L. Laya’s L’Ami des lois and M. C. Cammaille- 
Saint-Aubain’s L’Ami du peuple. 

Laya’s play may be considered the manifesto of the moderate 
Girondins against the extremist Montagnards. The latter, who 
were in control of the Commune of Paris, were not slow to under- 
stand this, and they reacted violently. On the other hand, this play 
aroused the enthusiasm of their enemies, who rallied to defend the 
play against the interference of the civic authorities. 


On January 2nd, 1793, and during the following days, 
tired of an intolerable tyranny, large numbers of citizens 
thronged to the Théatre de la Nation in order to give 
frenzied applause to a play directed against demagogues, 
anarchists and terrorists, a play which was to take on the 
proportions of an important demonstration, interrupt for 
a time the trial of Louis XVI, arouse the anger of Chau- 
mette, Danton and Santerre, mobilize the national guard, 
cause cannons to be aimed at the theatre and be the cause 
for numerous contradictory decrees in which clearly ap- 
peared the discord which already reigned between the 
Convention and the Commune of Paris.’* 


The plot of L’Ami des lois is as follows. Versac, an honest and 
a sincere man who favors the ancien régime, has a daughter whose 
hand is being sought by three rivals: Nomophage, a scoundrel who 
pretends to be a super-patriot ; Forlis, a champion of order, justice, 
and the law; and Filto, a “fellow traveller” of the extremists. 
Two journalists, Plaude and Duricrane, have placed their pens 
and services at the disposal of Nomophage. They stir up the mob 
against Forlis, who is accused of conspiring against the Revolution. 
His house is plundered and his life is threatened. Strong in the 
knowledge that his is the just cause, Forlis leaves the shelter of his 
friend’s house and rushes forth to meet the mob which is coming 
to get him. He has only to say a few words to prove his loyalty. 
The mob, realizing its mistake, carries him off in triumph while 
Nomophage is led to prison in chains.'* 

* H. Welschinger, op. cit., p. 381. On pages 386-408 the author reveals “for 
the first time .. . all the documents” concerning this battle. While this book 
is a useful reference work on the theater of the French Revolution, it is well 
to bear in mind, when using it, that Welschinger was no friend of the 
Revolution, and that his comments are not so impartial as they might be. 

*C. G. Etienne and A. Martainville, Histoire du Théatre-frangais, depuis 
le commencement de la Révolution jusqu’a a la réunion générale ... (Paris, 


1802), in a footnote on page 47, tome III, tell us that “Everybody recognized 
Robespierre in Nomophage and Marat in Duricrane.” 
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The thesis of this play, which would be quite timely today, is 
that legal procedure is, in the end, a sounder defence of Liberty 
and Equality than the arbitrary witch-hunting of the comités du 
salut public. Forlis maintains that one must be the “slave” of the 
laws: 


... Sans leurs saintes entraves, 

La Liberté, Monsieur, est le droit du brigand. 
Le plus libre est des Lois le moins indépendant, 
Malheur a tout état ot régne I’arbitraire, 

Oi le texte fléchit devant les commentaires. 


Cammaille-Saint-Aubain’s L’ Ami du peuple (September 6, 1793) 
was the tardy reply of the Montagnard party to L’Ami des lois. It 
seems that the author had prudently waited to see which side would 
win out before boldly condemning the loser. 

The plot of L’Ami du peuple strangely resembles that of Laya’s 
play. Doucemont, who is a business man and a “moderate,” has 
a daughter whose hand is being sought by two rivals: Forcerame, 
a scoundrel who pretends to be a super-patriot, and Démophile, 
the friend of the people. Two journalists, Poumonin and Phrazette, 
have placed their pens and their services at the disposal of For- 
cerame. They stir up the mob against Démophile, who is accused 
of hoarding (no new crime, it seems). Démophile refuses to flee 
and rushes forth to meet the mob which is coming to get him. He 
has only to say a few words to prove his loyalty. The mob, realiz- 
ing its mistake, carries him off in triumph while Forcerame and 
his followers are led to prison in chains.’® 

The Girondins wished to protect Liberty by upholding the 
supremacy of the law. The Montagnards, on the contrary, attached 
more importance to Equality, based on the supremacy of the people. 
In order to attain this latter end, Démophile is ready to sacrifice 
all order and law: 


Je suis ami des Lois quand elles sont bien faites. 
Pour l’ordre général je sais m’y conformer ; 
Mais contre leurs défauts j’ai droit de réclamer. 


%P, d’Estree (pseud. of H. Quentin), Le Théatre sous la Terreur 
(Thédtre de la peur), 1793-1794... (Paris, 1913), p. 341, explains the plot 
as follows: “Vile hoarders, Forcerame [representing the minister of the 
interior, Roland] and Césaret [General Dumouriez] wish to have assassinated 
Demophile [Marat], who has found out their counter-revolutionary plots.” 
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The establishment of the republican form of government should 
have marked the realization of the political ideal of the revolu- 
tionary partiotism. Unfortunately, when faced with the concrete 
problems of administration, the republicans perceived that there 
is not necessarily compatibility between complete liberty and abso- 
lute equality. Ideology does not easily adapt itself to practical 
situations, and this fact explains why the struggle between the 
modérés (moderates) and the enragés (violents) was so bitter. For 
the time being, the dictatorship of the Montagne prevailed. The 
moderates had to wait a year before taking their revenge with the 
coup d’état du 9 Thermidor (July 27, 1794), which put an end to 
the Reign of Terror. 

One would have thought that foreign wars, civil wars, and 
political struggles would have sufficed to occupy all the energies 
of the revolutionaries. However, there was another struggle which 
all agreed to carry on by means of propaganda—the fight against 
the forces of despotism, especially those represented by the foreign 
kings. 

Among the plays which dealt with this theme, the most successful 
one was Le Jugement dernier des rois, written by the enragé 
Sylvain Maréchal. In it one sees an old man who is the victim of 
the despotism of the king of France. He is alone on a deserted 
volcanic island where he was marooned twenty years before. Sud- 
denly he sees a crowd of strangers landing; they are the sans- 
culottes of all the nations of Europe. The old man joyously greets 
the Frenchmen in the crowd and asks what has brought them 
there. They tell him that all Europe is free, that the French had 
given an example, and now all the countries have become republics. 
Each country, they say, had sent one sans-culottes to a general 
convention charged with the task of deporting the crowned tyrants 
to an island. The old man assures them that his island is the ideal 
spot on which to lodge the “odious cargo,” for it has a volcano 
which is due to erupt at any moment. Accordingly, the “odious 
cargo” is landed and informed of its impending fate. The author 
outdoes himself in a description of the panic which seizes the 
cowardly tyrants. In their frenzy they begin to quarrel, and the 
empress Catherine of Russia smashes her scepter on the head of 
the pope. Then the earth trembles, and the volcano floods the island 
with lava and fire. All the sovereigns are dispersed and engulfed : 
one falls into the crater of the volcano, another falls into an abyss, 
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the pope jumps into the sea, and the silence of death forms the 
dénouement of this frightful play. 

The church, which had been allied with the monarchy, also re- 
ceived its share of attention. The plays dealing with the church 
may be divided into two groups: those which ridicule the pope and 
the clergy, and those which show the revolutionary religion in ac- 
tion. In the former group, we find such plays as La Journée du 
Vatican, ou le Mariage du Pape and La Papesse Jeanne—plays 
which do not concern us here. In the latter group, one could place 
the pageants organized for the inauguration of statues of Liberty 
or for the planting of “liberty trees.”’* Among the plays of this 
kind written for the stage, one of the most interesting is A. P. 
Bellement’s La Seconde décade (the revolutionaries had abolished 
the old calendar, and the week was replaced by the décade of ten 
days). In this play, we see the rededication of the village church. 
The curate has been replaced by a venerable old peasant who has 
gathered all the inhabitants of the village for the ceremony. All 
the old statues which adorned the church have been smashed with 
“republican hammers,” and the statues of two saints have been 
replaced with the busts of Marat and Lepelletier, martyrs of the 
Revolution (both were Montagnards who were assassinated by 
enemies of the party). The play ends with the inauguration of this 
new “temple to reason,” during which is sung a patriotic hymn, of 
which we quote the first verse: 


Auguste et sainte Vérité! 
De ton flambeau redouble la clarté, 
Regois le plus sincére hommage 
Des habitants de ce village. 
Patrie, 
Patrie, 
Tu verras desormais 
L’Egalité, la Liberté 
Etre les seuls dieux des Francais. 


“ For further information concerning the religious aspect of the patriotism 
of the French Revolution, see F. A. Aulard, Le Christianisme et la Révolu- 
tion francaise (Paris, 1925), and Le Culte de la Raison et le culte de l’Etre 
Supréme, 1793-1794 (Paris, 1892); A. Bonnefons, “Le Culte de la Raison 
pendant la Terreur,” Revue des questions historiques (1906), tome LXXX, 
199-222; A. Mathiez, Les Origines des cultes révolutionnaires, 1789-1792 
(Paris, 1904), “Robespierre et le culte de l’Etre Supréme,” Annales révolu- 
tionnaires (1910), tome III, 209-238, and “Robespierre et la déchristianisa- 
tion,” Annales révolutionnaires (1909), tome II, 321-355, 513-540; and 
P. Trahard, La Sensibilité révolutionnaire (1789-1794) (Paris, 1936), chaps. 
vi-vii. 
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With this play, the patriotism of the Revolution completes its 
assumption of a religious character. It has one God, a temple, a 
cult, martyrs. Truth and reason reveal the three guiding prin- 
ciples: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. The cult of “the supreme 
Being” was adopted by the decree of Je 18 floréal (May 7, 1794), 
which also replaced all the Catholic feasts with republican feasts. 
However, after the Thermidorean reaction (July 27, 1794), there 
was a gradual return to the traditional forms of religion. 

The period from August 10, 1792, to the Thermidorean reaction 
(July 27, 1794) marks the triumph of the revolutionary ideology. 
It is true that the Terror is a blot on this triumph. But what a 
supreme effort, what a heroic attempt it was to impose completely 
on the country the ideal of Fraternity which the revolutionary 
patriotism represented! Not satisfied with Liberty alone, the 
revolutionaries wished also to grant absolute political and social 
Equality, even at the price of breaking the resistance of the selfish 
by a reign of terror which annihilated Liberty. An immense hope 
raised this patriotism to the level of a religion. Motivated by a 
mysticism which gave it an unshakable confidence, this nation, the 
chosen people of deified Liberty, at the same time carried libera- 
tion to the brother-peoples of the whole world. 

The reaction of Thermidor marked the abandonment of social 
equality as an ideal of the patriotism of the Revolution. The fall 
of Robespierre brought about the ruin of the democratic and 
egalitarian policy of which he was the most ardent defender. The 
reaction was, at one and the same time, the revenge of the Girondins 
and the victory of the bourgeoisie threatened by the boldness of 
the laws of expropriation ; but it was also the victory of the shame- 
less politicians and speculators over the idealists. Now the republic 
of the terror and of virtue had lost both the mainspring which had 
given it life and the ideal which had given it beauty. After the re- 
action, it gasped out a mediocre existence, rent by the petty quarrels 
which were to put it at the mercy of an ambitious Napoleon. 


C. La REvotution Est FaIte 


“The revolution is finished”: such was the spirit in which the 
Thermidorean Convention formulated its policy. The Terror had 
been necessary, as well as the coup d’état of Thermidor, which 
put an end to the régime which was headed toward ruin because 
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of its own excesses. The task of the new régime, as the Convention 
saw it, was one of stabilizing the situation, of consolidating the 
gains acquired, of substituting reason for faith. 

During this period of the Revolution, from the Thermidorean re- 
action (July 27, 1794) to le 18 brumaire (Napoleon’s coup d'état 
on November 9, 1799), the fear of a return of the dictatorship of 
the Montagne became an obsession. On the stage there was an un- 
ending procession of tyrants from ancient history. This subject 
alone was the theme of more tragedies than all other subjects put 
together. 

Even before the fall of Robespierre, this series of plays began 
to appear on the stage. In February, 1794, G. M. Legouvé’s Epi- 
charis et Néron had been performed. However, the author had had 
the good sense to dedicate it to Liberty, and consequently he escaped 
persecution. Marie-Joseph Chénier followed suit with his Timoleén, 
which was to have been performed on May 10, 1794. Less prudent 
than Legouvé, Chénier incurred the wrath of the Comité de Salut 
Public, which banned his play. Indeed, it is said that at the dress 
rehearsal an official shouted at Chénier: “Your play is a call to 
rebellion ; but that does not surprise me, you have always been a 
counter-revolutionary in disguise.” It is alleged that Chénier 
feared for his head, and that his fear of “the fatal knife” (the 
guillotine) caused him to burn his play in the presence of Barrére 
and the other decemvirs. However, Chénier had another copy, and 
the play was finally performed on September 10, 1794, after the 
fall of the Reign of Terror. 

Like Legouvé and Chénier, J. C. J. Luce de Lancival, wishing to 
express his contempt of tyranny, wrote Hormisdas. However, be- 
fore Thermidor his play appeared too daring; afterwards it was 
too moderate. A. V. Arnault joined the movement with his Quintius 
Cincinnatus, in praise of the defender of the Roman republic. 

In all these plays patriotism consists in the defence of Liberty. 
Equality is no longer given the importance which it had acquired 
under the régime of the Montagnards. This Girondin patriotism 
consists in “adoring the laws, loving one’s country” in a state whose 
stability depends on laws dictated by political equality. Sociai 
equality is no longer sought for. 

F. J. M. Raynouard’s Caton d’Utique differs a little from the 
other plays in that it contains reflections on the relationship be- 
tween economic inequality and the loss of liberty. In a condemna- 
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tion of the habits of the Romans, which is obviously aimed at the 
speculators and the hoarders of the Revolution, Marcus Brutus 
predicts the dictatorship of Caesar: 


Si le Romain sentait sa propre dignité, 

S’il connaissait le prix de notre Liberté, 

A ses projets hardis tout deviendrait possible ; 
S’il savait étre pauvre, il serait invincible ; 
Mais il aime le joug des riches et des grands, 
Et lor, plus que le fer, est l’arme des tyrans. 


In 1795 we see emerge the plays which had been hastily written 
after the fall of Robespierre. “The pages of history were carefully 
combed to discover some tyrant who might show signs of resem- 
blance with the tyrant of France. . . .”** In this new series of plays, 
which has the same theme as the preceding ones, we find in 1796 
C. J. Trouvé’s Pausanias, J. B. Sanchamau’s Les Décemvirs, and 
A. P. Tardieu-Saint-Marcel’s Caton d’Utique; in 1797 N. B. 
Boutet de Monvel’s Junius and A. Vieillard-Boismartin’s Théra- 
mene; and in 1798 J. C. J. Luce de Lancival’s Périandre and 
Desroys’ Le Dernier des Romains, the latter being a pale adapta- 
tion of Addison’s Cato. 

Next in popularity to the down-with-the-dictators theme, during 
the Directoire period, was the down-with-the-Jacobins theme. 
“Formerly, the moderate, the counter-revolutionary, the federalist 
played the part of the villain in all the plays. . . . Today, this part 
is assigned to the Jacobin.’”"* 

In the theaters the demonstrations of the Thermidorean reac- 
tionaries were moderate at first. They began by applauding the 
plays which had been banned during the Terror. By March, 1795, 
however, the demonstrations became violent. During the months 
of March, April, and May (as a prelude to the “white terror” of 
the royalists during May, June, and July), we find a whole series 
of little royalist plays against the Jacobins.’® Since none of these 
are “serious” plays, we shall not elaborate on them here. 

The death of Robespierre is the subject of three “serious” plays 
in the down-with-the-Jacobin series, but none of these was per- 


7 Etienne and Martainville, op. cit., tome III, 184. 
EF. Jauffret, Le Thédtre révolutionnaire (1789-1799) (Paris, 1869), p. 328. 
* Ibid., pp. 328-338. 
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formed. Since the authors of these plays were mainly concerned 
with smearing Robespierre, their works do not contain much in 
the way of revolutionary patriotism. 

Another Jacobin leader who received his share of attention was 
the notorious J. M. Collot d’Herbois, who put down a rebellion 
in Lyons with unusual brutality. His reputation was thoroughly 
ruined in Collot dans Lyon, by B. F. A. Fonvielle, in which he is 
portrayed as being a combination of Tiberius, Nero, and Caligula. 
As in the preceding plays, so also in this one, patriotism is not one 
of the ingredients. 

But the reactionaries were not content with smearing the Jacobin 
heroes ; they also felt the need to glorify the heroes of the Girondins. 
None was better suited for such treatment than Charlotte Corday, 
who had assassinated Marat in his bath. She is the subject of three 
tragedies. 

F. J. Gamon’s Charlotte Corday is the most interesting of all the 
Girondin plays of this period. Less preoccupied with attacking the 
Jacobins than with glorifying his heroine, the author shows an 
ardent and a sincere patriotism. Charlotte feels that she has been 
chosen (as had been Joan of Arc) to preserve the liberty of France: 


Je sens que je suis née en ces moments d’orage, 
Jour montrer aux Francais l’exemple du courage, 
Pour donner l’épouvante a des monstres cruels, 
Pour frapper un tyran, et venger les mortels. 


She abandons her beluved family, her fiancé, her life, to strike a 
blow for the Girondin patriotism, which stressed Liberty as its 
political ideal. The other two plays on the same subject are quite 
inferior and of no interest to us. 

In 1797 we find the last reply of the Jacobins to their enemies 
in B. M. Decomberousse’s La Mort de Michel Le Pelletier. In this 
tragedy the author returns to the themes of the plays of the Terror. 
Although it does not have the same ardor and freshness as these 
earlier plays, it does revive the call to the peoples of the world to 
follow France in the defence of Equality. 

Meanwhile, the foreign wars were not completely forgotten as 
a subject for the stage. However, in place of the universalist pa- 
triotism which called for loyalty to the ideals of the Revolution, we 
find a nationalist loyalty gradually returning to the concept of 
patriotism. An outstanding exception to this trend is Le Vatican, 
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ou la Mort du Général Duphot (1798), by an anonymous author. 
Duphot is a Jacobin general who is an attaché at the French 
embassy in Rome. When the Romans rebel against the “theocratic 
yoke,” his sympathies go out to them, but he is bound by his gov- 
ernment’s policy of non-intervention. 


II 


THE MORAL IDEAL IN THE THEATER 


Having examined the political ideal of the revolutionary pa- 
trictism, which is summed up in the words Liserty and Egua ity, 
we now turn to a study of the moral ideal of this patriotism. This 
ideal can be expressed by the last word in the revolutionary trinity : 
FRATERNITY. 

We shall divide this part of our study into three parts: Frater- 
nity and the Family, National Fraternity, and Universal Fraternity. 
The first shows examples of patriotism in the home, the second 
deals with the relationships between the citoyens, and the last con- 
cerns itself with the interest which the French revolutionaries 
manifested in “humanity.” 

In studying this aspect of the subject, it is interesting to note the 
use in the plays of the period of plots taken from antiquity. In teach- 
ing the proper relationship between Fraternity and the family, the 
dramatists often give as examples characters from Greek or Roman 
history, such as Cato, Gaius Gracchus, Mucius Scoevola, Manlius 
Torquatus, Quintius Cincinnatus, and Quintus Fabius. On the other 
hand, there are few allusions to national or universal Fraternity 
in these plays, these two aspects of Fraternity being treated in 
plays with modern plots or in comedies and other minor forms 
of drama (see p. 197). It seems that the authors of tragedies, im- 
bued with their classical learning, preferred to deal with already 
well-known themes, such as the family, the motherland, and liberty. 
The newer themes, such as the fraternity of all men, regardless of 
their rank or country, seem to have attracted the attention of authors 
who wrote for the uneducated people. 


A. FRATERNITY AND THE FAMILY 


Fraternity, which in the revolutionist “religion” takes the place 
of Christian charity, tends to unite the people who were separated 
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by politics or religion. Fraternity between Frenchmen implied not 
only affection between men but a rapprochement which thereafter 
abolished all the distinctions between provinces and cities, all spe- 
cial rights and privileges, so that the whole area of the country 
was blended into one single nation, equal and uniform throughout. 
The new patriotism no longer demands loyalty to the king, but 
loyalty to a spirit of solidarity (we might almost say a “team spirit’) 
with one’s fellow men and especially with fellow Frenchmen. How 
to reconcile this new loyalty with the duties toward one’s family 
was one of the major problems of the new patriotism. Let us see 
how Fraternity affects the following four groups of family rela- 
tionships : the betrothed, the married couple, the parents, and their 
children. 

The new patriotism demands first place in the hearts of the 
citizens, but it does not exclude other affections. Here is how this 
relationship is explained by a young fiancé to his future mother-in- 
law in P. Vaqué’s Les Citoyens francais: 


Je suis Citoyen, Madame. Ma vie, et ce qui m’est mille 
fois plus précieux, mon amour, j’immolerais tout a la voix 


de la patrie; mais elle ne commande pas ce dévouement, 
au contraire, proscrivant le célibat, ce vice du despotisme, 
elle bénit un mariage sous ses auspices. Qu’il me tarde de 
répondre a son attente, de lui presenter des Citoyens qui, 
nés dans le berceau de la Liberté, aourris dans ses saintes 
maximes, feront la gloire de leur pére en travaillant a 
celle de l’empire. 


This sentiment expresses essentially the bourgeois tradition of the 
family. However, the new patriotism has changed its significance. 
Before the Revolution, the son of a patriot would have fought for 
the glory of his king. Now he will fight for the glory of the nation, 
of the collectivity which is composed of the citizens of the new 
motherland. 

During the ancien régime, the ideal woman had been one who 
was outstanding for her witty conversation and her charm. To the 
Montagnards, the ideal woman was the mother who reared good 
little republicans. Such is the lesson which is taught by such plays 
as M. C. Cammaille-Saint-Aubain’s L’Ami du peuple and Briois’ 
La Mort du jeune Barra and Les Citoyens frangais. 

So much for cases in which there is no conflict between love and 
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patriotism. But, should these two emotions conflict, patriotism 
must triumph. Thus, in A. V. Arnault’s Quintius Cincinnatus, 
Servilius learns that his future father-in-law is conspiring against 
Rome. He comes to ask his fiancée what he must do. She tells him 
to do his duty. He does so. She tells him of her esteem for him for 
doing his duty and then kills herself. In Luce de Lancival’s Péri- 
andre, Diocharis is urged to give up her beloved and marry the 
king’s son because the king has promised to abdicate and restore 
liberty to the nation if she will do so. 


It is interesting to compare the Girondin conception of the réle 
of woman in society with the corresponding conception of the 
extremist Montagnards. Strange as it may seem, it is the latter 
who feel that the woman should stay at home and rear young re- 
publicans, while the more bourgeois Girondins praise Charlotte 
Corday for having abandoned the réle of prospective wife and 
mother to take up arms for the cause. 


It is noteworthy that the foregoing theories of the respective 
roles of men and women evolve after marriage. The husbands con- 
tinue to give first place to their patriotic duty. However, the wives 


seem to attach more importance to the home. In Chénier’s Caius 
Gracchus, Licinia would prefer to have her husband, Caius, play a 
less prominent and less dangerous role in the affairs of the state. 
In J. F. Barrau’s La Mort de Marat, we find a similar situation. 
Marat’s wife begs him not to endanger his health by working so 
hard for his country. When he sternly replies that she should be 
more concerned with his glory than his health, she admits that she 
finds it impossible to do so. In M. de Pompigny’s L’Epoux répub- 
licain, Franklin finds out that his wife Mélisse is a traitor. He un- 
flinchingly turns her over to the revolutionary tribunal. 


In order to teach the duty of patriotic parents, the authors of 
tragedies drew their examples from antiquity. Thus we have Cato, 
Torquatus the elder, and Theramenes, the Athenian statesman, 
who all place patriotism above parental affection for their children. 
Loyalty to the whole collectivity must come before family ties, 
says old Torquatus : 


Qui se dira mon fils, sera l’ami de Rome, 
Et sacrifiera tout, amour, nature, biens, 
Moi-méme, s’il le faut, a ses concitoyens. 
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In all previous periods, the role of the father had been the most 
emphasized by dramatists who had dealt with family relationships. 
During the Terror, great importance was also given to the role of 
the mother, and several outstanding characterizations of the pa- 
triotic mother are found in the tragedies which are drawn from the 
history of antiquity. In Chénier’s Caius Gracchus, we have Cornélie, 
who would rather have her sons die fighting for the liberty of 
Rome than have them live in safety by shirking their duty to 
their fellow citizens. In another of Chénier’s tragedies, Timoléon, 
the mother is less happy. Cornélie at least had the consolation of 
knowing that her sons died a glorious death. Démariste, on the 
other hand, lives to see her son Timophane assassinated by patriots 
in order to prevent him from becoming the tyrant of Corinth. In 
a highly dramatic scene she pleads with him to abandon his plan, 
but, when she sees that he is unshakable in his resolves, she says: 


J’apprendrai ton trépas sans larmes et sans plainte ; 
Et je t'aime mieux mort, que tyran de Corinthe. 


Thus we see even the strongest of all family ties, the love of a 
mother for her son, bowing to the supreme duty, patriotism. 
Except in one tragedy, parents uphold the cause of patriotism 
so that obedience to parents and patriotism go hand in hand. In 
all the plays which portray Cato, his sons are loyal and obedient. 
Gaius Gracchus is also loyal and obedient. On the other hand, 
Timophane (in Chénier’s Timoléon), Quintus Fabius, and Man- 
lius Torquatus disobey their parents with dire results to their 
countries and to themselves. Only in A. V. Arnault’s Quintius Cin- 
cinnatus do we find an “impatriotic” parent opposed to a loyal child. 


B. NATIONAL FRATERNITY 


National Fraternity is the basis of the patriotism of the French 
Revolution. “All Frenchmen are brothers and make up one family,” 
says the commentary which accompanied a decree of December 
22, 1789. The feast of the Fédération of July 14, 1790, is a striking 
demonstration of the rapid development of this spirit of national 
solidarity. The oath sworn on this occasion includes a pledge to 
“remain united to all Frenchmen by the indissoluble bonds of Fra- 
ternity.” Petty distinctions between regions and countries are 
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abolished. Patriotism “is no longer an exclusive love for the spot 
on the earth where we were born, it is love of a country where reign 
the laws of justice and humanity, where it is permitted to love 
and admire all men who are worthy of it, whatever may be their 
country, their customs or their religion.” 

Obviously, a moral ideal such as this, which is the basis for the 
whole revolutionary concept of patriotism, is much too complex 
a subject to be analyzed in detail. We shall content ourselves with 
pointing out two forms which it assumes in the plays with which 
we are dealing. These are solidary fraternity and egalitarian fra- 
ternity. 

Solidary fraternity was advocated by all the revolutionaries from 
the conservative constitutional monarchists of 1789 to the Mon- 
tagnards of the Terror and the Girondins of the Directoire. At the 
beginning of the Revolution, it took the form of a common desire 
to abolish all the tyrannies of the “feudal hydra” in order to unite 
all the French under a just government headed by a good king who 
would be “the father of the people.” 

This type of solidary fraternity is first hinted at in B. Imbert’s 
Marie de Brabant and in Chénier’s Charles IX, in 1789. By 1790 
this ideal takes more definite shape in such plays as J. L. Gabiot’s 
Paris sauvée and his L’Auto-da-fé. In the latter play, one char- 
acter exclaims: 


Quelle différence de mon pays, de la France, a celui que 
je vous propose de quitter! . . . le despotisme est aboli; 
tous les citoyens sont fréres, les noeuds du serment ne 
font du royaume qu’une méme famille dont le roi est le 
pére et le protecteur. 


The fall of the monarchy does not weaken this ideal. On the 
contrary, the loss of the “father of the people” seems to reinforce 
the ties of solidary brotherhood between Frenchmen who now have 
“the Republic for a mother” (la République pour mére). The most 
striking example, on the stage, out of many, of this ideal is to be 
found in a little play by Philipon de La Madeleine, glorifying 
Agricol Viala, the Montagnard boy hero of the civil war in the 
south of France. As he goes into combat, his mother says to him: 


Ne nous occupons que de la République, mon cher 
Agricol ; voila ta véritable mére; et si l’ennemi vient, ne 
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songe qu’a elle; oublie ton age; sois un homme! II faut 
qu’aujourd’hui le laurier de la victoire ceigne ton front, 
ou que la palme civique couvre ton cercueil. 











After the Thermidorean reaction, solidary fraternity takes the 
form of an appeai to put an end to fratricidal civil strife. In H. 
Dorvo’s Figaro de retour a Paris, the hero makes the following 


| appeal : 



































Le bonheur est pour nous si passager, si rare: 
| Pourquoi donc le troubler par d’insensés débats, 


Le perdre pour des mots que nous n’entendons pas? 
ee 


Ecoutez la raison ; il est temps que sa voix 
Aux Frangais a la fine vienne dicter des lois. 


Once it was accepted, the concept of a fraternal society inevitably 
raised the question of equality among its members. Egalitarian fra- 
| ternity was in the air from the beginning of the Revolution, but 
was less emphasized than solidary fraternity. Even the extremist 
Montagnards opposed the communistic doctrine of the Babouvists. 
Allusions to egalitarian fraternity become more and more frequent 
from 1789 to 1794. After the Thermidorean reaction, they cease. 
Egalitarian fraternity has two aspects: equality of rights and 
social equality. The first never aroused any serious objections, 
even among the more moderate revolutionaries. The latter, how- 
ever, remained a beautiful but unattainable dream to which the 
bourgeois and the reactionary royalists were categorically opposed. 
One of the clearest expressions of the equality of rights is to be 
found in Le Triomphe du Tiers-Etat, which we quoted at the be- 
ginning of this study. 

The question of social equality was pushed most vigorously 
during the Reign of Terror. One of its most interesting aspects 
was the relationship between servants and masters. In J. M. Collot 
d’Herbois’ La Famille patriote, we find a wealthy patriot whose 
servant is quite happy. However, this man’s son is in the service 
of a reactionary whom he does not like. He complains to his father 
about it and chafes at his subordinate position. The old man points 
out that a servant is the equal of his master and advises his son 
to preserve his dignity by changing masters rather than by 
grumbling. The new Liberty and Equality permit the son to do so. 
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Chénier, in his tragedy Caius Gracchus, maintains that economic 
equality is necessary to guarantee Liberty. Cornélie, his heroine, 
has taught her sons this lesson : 


Au sein de leur berceau je leur ai dit cent fois 
Qu’il faut de l’indigent soulager les miséres, 
Que des patriciens, les plébéiens sont fréres ; 
Que I’homme en tout pays nait pour la liberté. 
Et qu’il n’est de grandeur que dans I’égalité. 


As we have said, after the fall of Robespierre as a result of the 
reaction of Thermidor, the agitation for social equality was dropped. 
National fraternity was restricted to the advocacy of equality of 
rights and of solidarity among Frenchmen. 


C. UNIVERSAL FRATERNITY 


The most distinctive aspect of the patriotism of the French 
revolutionaries was its universality. Far from implying hatred of 
foreigners, it advocated universal brotherhood, and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man was drawn up “for all mankind, for all time, 
and to be an example for the world.” 


This aspect of the revolutionary patriotism first came into its 
own in 1790 and gradually gained force. The year 1791 is the most 
important one in the development of the concept of universal 
brotherhood. The pope and the rulers of Europe having revealed 
their determination to conduct a holy war against the Revolution, 
its leaders, abandoning all hope of compromise, decided to oppose 
this war of the kings against the people by a war of all peoples 
against their kings. In L. E. Billardon de Sauvigny’s play entitled 
Vashington, the American hero explains the difference between the 
patriotism of the nationalistic kingdoms and that of the revolution- 
ary republics : 


Un faux patriotisme enivrant la raison 

Des poisons de |’orgueil et de l’ambition, 

Alimente en leurs coeurs et la haine et l’envie ; 

Mais fondé sur nos lois, l’amour de la patrie 

N’est que pur amour de nos concitoyens ; 

La douce Egalité qui forme nos liens, 

Loin de nous inspirer des haines meurtriéres, 

Nous fait mieux souvenir que les hommes sont fréres. 
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In the plays dealing with the foreign wars, we find that the 
soldiers of the Revolution are merely fighting against oppressors 
and striving to show the light to the soldiers fighting in enemy 
ranks in order that these may join them in a common cause. We 
have already mentioned the case of the American who was with 
the English at Toulon and was immediately treated as a brother 
because he came from a nation which also acclaimed Liberty and 
Equality. 

However, as it became more and more evident that the rest of 
the peoples of the world were not yet ready to join them in a uni- 
versal revolution against all oppressors, the French revolutionaries 
gradually reduced the emphasis on this aspect of their patriotism. 
The Directoire found it expedient to make treaties of peace with 
the kings of Europe and to reduce or discontinue its subversive 
propaganda abroad. Nevertheless, it did continue to treat gener- 
ously all political refugees and to welcome any and all who wished 
to become citizens of the motherland of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. 


CONCLUSION 


As early as 1789, the revolutionary patriotism was no longer 
the loyalism of the ancien régime but devotion to the Revolution 
and opposition to the feudal régime. Patriotism no longer meant 
so much the defence of French soil as the defence of the revolution- 
ary régime against all its enemies, including the French émigrés 
and the rebels of Vendée. Thus patriotism became the defence of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. In the teaching of this new type 
of patriotism to the masses, the theater played a prominent part. 











